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| ge G manuscripts containing Sentence-glosses, Codex VII 

C14 of the Biblioteca Nazionale in Naples is particu- 
larly interesting because it embraces no less than four glosses. 
First among them are the Pseudo-Poitiers-Glosses given in their 
entirety ; the fourth gloss offers the first two books as a form of 
development of these same glosses. We know these glosses in 
their totality through the Codex lat. 758 of the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine in Paris; * here, however, they stand as marginalia. 
The two middle glosses, i. e., the second and third gloss, have 
as yet not been examined. The problem confronting us regard- 
ing them is, to what group of glosses do they belong? further- 
more their authorship also remains to be determined. 


1. 
The first of the two glosses in question, namely the second of 
the Cod. Neap. VII C 14 commences on fol. 71 of the manu- 
script. 


*Compare, A. Landgraf, Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 
1937, pp. 167-204 and 1938, pp. 36-55. 
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Beginning: 

“ (C]upientes aliquid ” ete. Magister huic operi premittit prohemium, 
in quo ponit tres causas dehortantes, ne aggrediatur hoc opus, que sunt 
tenuitas scientie, arduitas sive difficultas operis sive materie et detractio 
invidorum, quibus componit tres causas exhortantes ad perficiendum 
hoe opus, que sunt exemplum paupercule vidue, spes retributionis eterne 
et instans petitio sociorum; et iste cause alias vincant. Et hoe est 
“cupientes aliquid de penuria nostra ac tenuitate.” Ecce prima causa 
dehortans. Et licet magister peritus esset, tamen ex humilitate fontem 
scientie sue tenuitatem vocat. | 


As early as fol. 85 this gloss breaks off in the interpretation of 
1 dist. 12. 


End: 


Et “Spiritus Sanctus proprie et vere.” Sed nonne vere procedit a 
Filio. Utique, secundum quod vere respicit et asserit veritatem dicti. 
Sed hie ponitur vere pro principaliter. Potest tamen dici, quod Spiritus 
Sanctus dicitur procedere a Patre proprie, id est appropriate, quia 
Scriptura hoe attribuit et appropriat Patri et etiam ipse Filius hoe 
attribuit Patri dicens: Spiritus, qui a Patre procedit. 


The second gloss straightway to claim our attention, that is 
the third of Cod. Neap. VII C 14, begins on fol. 86, leaving 
fol. 85» unexplained : 


Beginning: 

“ Veteris—non in iustificando.” Nota: Omnes hostie legales signifi- 
cant passionem Christi. Set ex hoc videtur, quod opera legis non 
iustificabant. Solutio: Opus operatum, id est passio operate rei non 
iustificavit. Similiter nec res, que fiebat, set opus operans id est actio 
cum fide iustificabat. Set quedam legalia peccatum tollunt, set gratiam 
nullam conferunt, ut circumcisio. 


Fol. 92: End of the gloss to book I (to 1 dist. 48): 

“ Hie distinguitur.” Magister distinguit multiplicem, que simpliciter 
vera est. Contra: Vade retro, Sathana. In II Regum, ubi David Semei 
conviciatus est et filii eius voluerunt eum interficere et dixit David: 
Quid michi et vobis, filii Sarvie [Ms. has Salive], cur efficimini michi 
hodie-ut Sathan. 
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Beginning of gloss to book IT: 


“ Verumtamen—Aristoteles ” ete. Contra hoc: tria enumerat, sicut 
supra in precedenti capitulo. Responsio: Plato ponit formam quasi 
unum principium. Intelligit enim ydeas formas sive subiecta; Aris- 
toteles vero formas intelligit in subiecto, et ideo secundum Aristotelem 
forma non principium Ade et ideo in numero non est differentia inter 
Aristotelem et Platonem, sed in modo assignandi principium. 


Fol. 95v: End of gloss to book II (to 2 dist. 42): 
Fol. 95] 


“ Preterea sciendum—De hiis.” Ad genera peccandi referendum [ fol. 
95v], quod dicitur. Aliquando enim in homine superbia est ex avaritia, 
aliquando econverso. Et ita non genus peccati, quod quandoque 
nominatur ex superbia quandoque ex avaritia. Sic et de aliis. 


Beginning of gloss to book IIT: 


“ Diligenter—Set Filius solus in carne missus est, non [Ms. has in] 
Spiritus Sanctus,” quia Spiritus Sanctus non univit sibi carnem columbe 
nec aliter fuit in columba quam in alia re, set ad aliud. 


Fol. 99: End of the gloss to book III (to 3 dist. 39 and 40): 


“ Sancta synodus—vel quia in lege,” vel melius, quia lex non puniebat 
voluntatem, set opus. In euangelio vero exprimitur voluntatem 
puniendam. 


Beginning of gloss to book IV, together with a prologue, 
which is well worth quoting completely: 


Ut ex hiis, que in principio huius libri dicta sunt, colligitur, omnis 
doctrina aut est ex rebus aut signis. De rebus in premissis agitur. De 
signis in hoe quarto. In primo quidem de rebus, quibus fruendum, 
quasi de digniori ut de cognitione Trinitatis; in secundo de creaturis, 
scilicet de rebus, que fruuntur et utuntur, de hominibus et angelis, ut 
sic habeat beata Trinitas, qui in eam proficiant, homines scilicet et 
angelos. In tertio de lapsu hominis et reparatione per incarnationem 
Filii Dei, et sic Samaritanus sauciati vulnera curavit. Set quia reci- 
divum patitur genus humanum cotidie per legem peccati, que regnat in 
membris nostris, cotidiana opus fuit medicina, ut iugiter lapsos cotidiana 
restauret reparatio. In hoe ergo quarto libro agitur de sacramentis, 
que ad nos fluxerunt in passione et resurrectione Christi et sic fit plena 
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curatio sauciati. ;Cum ergo in tertio libro agatur de reparatione generis 
humani universaliter seme] facta in morte mediatoris, in hoc quarto de 
conservatione sanitatis eorum, qui permanent reparati, et reparatione<m> 
singulorum lapsorum. In prima semel est effusum unguentum super 
caput et pedes per totum, ut totalis Ecclesia semel sanaretur. In 
secunda hoc datum est nobis alabastrum unguenti nardi pistici reser- 
vatum in pixide Ecclesie, ut, si quis denuo vulneretur, habeat un- 
guentum, quo sanetur. In prima curatione caput nostrum fortissimam 
gratiam in maxima quantitate sumere voluit et virtus petitionis in omnes 
partes corporis diffusa omnia membra capitis plenissime curavit, tyria- 
cam bibit et virum originalis peccati in totum corpus generis humani 
diffusum expiavit. De quo agitur in tertio. Set quia tota massa corrupta 
fuit et infirmum ex infirmo nasci decuit, unguentum sacramentorum 
Ecclesie ex passione eius et resurrectione effectum cupientium pro iugi 
remedio nobis reliquit, ut, si quis ex reliquiis infirmitatis pristine tumor 
succresceret aut sanies rupta cicatrice in cutem rumperet, per adhibita 
sacramentorum fomenta liniretur et eiecta sanie cicatrice, que prius 
orta fuit, sanaretur. De hoc agitur in quarto. Hee sacramenta signa 
dicuntur. Signant enim et figurant, que in rebus vel gerenda restant 
vel gesta sunt. Et ita omnis doctrina, ut prelibavimus, aut est de rebus 
aut de signis. 

“ Sacramentum est.” Hee descriptio non est convertibilis. Non enim 
convertitur, quia non quodlibet signum est sacramentum. “ Sacre rei.” 
Contra: ad Romanos ibi: obsecro vos, ut exhibeatis corpus vestrum 
hostiam sanctam ete. Glosa ibi dicit, quod mactatio animalium in vetere 
lege signum est, quod homo debitor fuit mortis eterne. Et ita non omne 
sacramentum veteris legis est signum rei sacre. Responsio: Mactatio 
animalium plurium rerum fuit signum. Quelibet enim cuiuslibet ani- 
malis mactatio significabat mortem Christi [fol. 99v] et ita fuit signum 
rei sacre. 


Fol. 99v: End of gloss to book IV (to 4 dist. 2): 


“Hic considerandum.” Magister dicit, quod illi sunt rebaptizandi 
baptismo Christi, qui non habuerunt spem in baptismo Johannis. Nos 
dicimus, quod omnes baptizati a Johanne sunt baptizandi baptismo 
Christi, quia nichil est eis collatum in baptismo Johannis. Quod vero 
dicit, quod illi sunt rebaptizandi, qui non crediderunt Trinitatem, re- 
sponsio: Maxime illi secundum opinionem magistri apostoli, qui fuerant 
discipuli Johannis priusquam Christi et baptizati baptismo Johannis, non 
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sunt baptizati baptismo. Contra in Matheo ibi: vos estis sal terre, glosa 
ibi<i>dem. Item in euangelio Johannis: vos estis mundi propter 
sermonem, quem locutus sum, glosa: non ait: non aqua qua baptizati estis 
etc. Item in ac[tibus] ibi: vos autem baptizabimini Spiritu Sancto etce., 
glosa ibi. Item in ac[tibus]: neque si Spiritus Sanctus est, audivimus, 
glosa ibi. Item Beda: Ob hoe baptizavit ete. Require in sententiis 
extra.—Item circumcisio, quod fuit fortius sacramentum quam baptismus 
Johannis, tollebat baptismum Christi. Ergo nec baptismus Johannis. 
Contra: baptismus habet effectum, quando confertur, ut in ficte acce- 
dente et post peni([tente]. 


It is quite evident that both works are far from complete. 
The first work is incomplete because it glosses only a part of 
the first book; the second work is incomplete because it breaks 
off abruptly almost at the beginning of the fourth book. Un- 
fortunately one cannot ascertain for certain whether all occur- 
ring gaps do or do not go back directly to the source. 

Be that as it may, the first gloss, which in our manuscript, 
like the second turns up as key-word gloss, is evidently copied 
from a key-word gloss. For several attempts seem to have been 
made toward a definite distinction of sources for these glosses 
by excerpting some of them and placing them on the margin; * 
the insertion, withal, is carried out in a manner which leads 
one to believe that it existed in this form already in the original 
source. Moreover, there is no reason for considering glosses so 
excerpted as such belonging to the Lombard. They may just 
as well have been intended as a complement to our glosses. 
Even more pronounced is the proof in regard to the second 
gloss. For we read on fol. 99ra: * 


“Secundum ” in vanum, id est attribuere nomen Dei vanitati et tamen 
vanitati Ecclesie et miserie subiectus fuit, set non hominis [et reparatione 
per incarnationem Filii Dei et sic Samaritanus sauciati vulnera curavit. 
Set quia recidivum patitur humanum genus cotidie per legem peccati, 
que regit in membris nostris, cotidiana opus fuit medicina, ut iugiter 
lapsos cotidiana restauret reparatio. In hoe ergo quarto libro agitur 


* Fol. 72v, 75v, 76. *To 3 dist. 3. 
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de sacramentis, que ad nos fluxerunt in passione et resurrectione] Christi, 
et sicut vanitati, culpe. 


The text, placed in parenthesis by the author together with 
the word hominis preceding it, is cancelled by vacat. The in- 
sertion of a part of the prolog to book IV,* due perhaps to the 
Homoioteleuton hominis and admitted a few lines later is clear 
enough if the text of our manuscript was really a key-word gloss 
but not if it was a marginal gloss; for in a marginal gloss the 
two texts in question could not possibly have found room upon 
the same manuscript page because the text of the Sentences of 
the Lombard to be inserted between them would have been too 
bulky particularly if it was written with a margin intended for 
glosses. Moreover it would not, even with a Homoioteleuton, 
have been readily intelligible, for how could the small marginal 
gloss concerned so easily have been confused with an extensive 
prolog? All these arguments collapse promptly when we pre- 
suppose the source to be a key-word gloss. Furthermore we 
must also take into consideration that the emphasis upon key 
words was overlooked,’ which in the copying from a key-word 
gloss is readily conceivable; it is not so easily conceivable how- 
ever in the copying of a marginal gloss, unless we allow that in 
the quotation in question is involved an extensive marginal 
which also contained key words. 


2. Tue AvTHOR-PROBLEM OF THE THIRD GLoss 


In the attempt of solving the author-problem we shall begin 
the investigation of our second gloss, i.e., of the third of the 
manuscript, which extends from page 86-99v. 

Most opportune in this regard is a bible quotation referring 


- to a chapter numeration : 


*The text reoccurs upon fol. 99rb. 

*E.g., in the following citation (fol. 96rb): “ Et hoc gratia” etc., id 
est ex gratia est, quod ille homo est Deus. “ Predestinatus” id est pre- 
destinatum est. 
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Non autem obicitur homo dominicus, quia hoc nomen possessivum. 
Et cum in secundo Regum capitulo VII° in glosa sie invenitur: 
Dominus huius populi, dominicum hominem intelligimus, quem de 
Egipto, id est mundo, de utero virginis Dei Filius.® 


Glossa ordinaria to II Reg. 7, 23 actually reads: 


“ Quae est.” In terra alia praeter electam, propter quam venit Dei 
Filius in mundum velut in Aegyptum, ut commercio sanguinis redimeret 
sibi populum acceptabilem, sectatorem bonorum operum. Deum autem 
eiusdem populi hominem Dominicum intelligimus, quem de Aegypto, 
id est mundo, per uterum virginis assumpsit.” 


By the reference in secundo Regum capitulo VII° therefore 
is meant the 7th chapter of our present-day numeration. This 
is all the more incontestable than the older numeration because 
the older numeration, when counting the first and second book 
of Kings as one, calls our present-day I Reg. 2, 17-19 * the 7th 
chapter, but names our present-day II Reg. 7 chapter 66; ° 
when the chapters of every book are enumerated individually 
then it has as the 7th chapter our present-day II Reg. 3, 17- 
22*° and inversely calls our present-day 7th chapter the 
19th chapter.** 

Furthermore this method of citing Holy Scripture after 
present-day numeration permits us to determine that the con- 
clusion of this Sentence-gloss was not before the beginning of 
the 13th century.” 

In addition we find the hint: Magister P. Corbu. dicit, quod 
hee: Pater diligit Filtum Spiritu Sancto est vera et non hec: 
Pater diligit Spiritu Sancto.** Suggestive might here be the 
thought that Peter of Corbeil is being quoted and one might 


* Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 96v. *SSL 113, 569. 

*Venerabilis Viri Josephi Mariae Thomasii 8.R.E. Cardinalis Opera 
Omnia. Tomus I, Romae (1747), 79. 

* Ibid., 82. 2° Tbid., 97. 12 Tbid., 97. 

12Comp., A. Landgraf, Die Schriftzitate in der Scholastik um die Wende 
des 12. zum 13. Jahrhundert. Biblica 18. Rome (1937), 74-94. 

" Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 89v. 
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seem correct in concluding from the present tense of dicit that 
at the time of the copying of the gloss he was still living, so that 
this gloss was concluded before the year 1222, the year of his 
death. But such an argument based merely upon the present 
tense, dicrt is not beyond all objection. Moreover we have here 
a question of doctrine, which normally in the literature, of 
glosses is attributed to Peter Comestor. It is entirely within 
the realm of possibility that the copyist has arbitrarily changed 
a P. C. before him to P. Corbu. Furthermore we possess 
knowledge also of a Paganus Corboliensis whose name could 
also have been rendered with P. Corbu. 

We might also call attention to the fact that in the Sentences 
of the Lombard the distinctiones are not yet numbered but that 
they are throughout quoted exclusively after capitula, which 
are not numbered but are indicated throughout by their initial 
words. This should caution us to note that the gloss was prob- 
ably written before the third decade of the 13th century.** 

A series of references to other works by the same author give 
us valuable hints for the solution of the author-problem. 


1) Cod. Neap VII C 14 fol. 95vb (to 3 dist. 3): 


“ Cum autem—peccato subiacuisset.” Responsio: Sine reduplicatione 
hee vera est: Caro Christi subiacuit peccato in Abraam, quia tota caro 
Marie et caro Christi est Marie. Et ita caro Christi ete. Set cum re- 
duplicatione falsa est, ut sit sensus: Caro Christi existens caro Christi, 
vel secundum quod est caro Christi; sic enim falsa est. Set hee vera 
simpliciter: Hee caro subiacuit peccato in Abraam, demonstrata carne 
Christi. De hoe plenius extra super epistolam ad Hebreum et in ques- 
tione extra.— Et non Christus, cum in lumbis” ete. Christus non fuit 
decimatus in Habraam, quia decimatio solutio est pro peccato. Ad illos 
ergo pertinet, quia per propagationem carnis a primis parentibus 
descendentes imperfectionem contraxerunt. Quod non Christus. De hoc 
plenius extra ad Hebreum et in questione extra. 


2) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 97rb (to 3 dist. 17 c. 2): 
“ Sensus autem carnis refugit.” Contra: refugere mortem infirmitatis 


144Comp., A. Landgraf, Die Schriftzitate, 88. 
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humane est. Petrus fugit mortem, quam, si semper fugeret, mortaliter 
pecearet. Ergo primus motus fugiendi mortem veniale peccatum. Et 
ita Petrus perhorrendo mortem peccevit mortaliter. Quod falsum est, 
quia naturale est mortem declinare et non velle mori. Non est in sui 
natura malum, licet in casu sit peccatum. Non ergo primus motus 
fugiendi mortem est veniale peccatum, quia non est peccatum.—Re- 
sponsio: Simile: Appetitus cibi ante horam in ieiunio non est peccatum; 
et tamen comedere ante horam esset mortale peccatum. Secus autem de 
primo motu concupiscentie carnis, qui peccatum est.—Solutionem huius 
require extra de timore humano secundo. 


3) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 97va (to 3 dist. 18): 


“Non tantum gloriam—donavit sibi nomen.” Quomodo hoe intelli- 
gendum sit, require extra ad Philippenses. 


4) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 97va (to 3 dist. 19 and 20): 

“Qui solus.” Hie assignandus est sillogismus, quo Christus conclusit 
diabolo. De quo extra ad Gal[atas]. “ Unde et mediator.” Secundum 
naturam est Christus mediator et tamen mediator significat divinam 
essentiam. “ Si vero queritur.” De hoe extra sufficienter.*® 


5) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 97vb (to 3 dist. 23): 
“Cum vero.” Hic incipit elegans tractatus et difficilis et disputationi- 
bus plenus. Que ergo morosum est lectionibus inserere, extra querantur. 


6) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 98rb (to 3 dist. 29): 

“ Sciendum—ut quis paratus sit.” Ergo, qui paratus est pro fratribus 
mori, perfectam habet caritatem. Contra: Magis debeo diligere proxi- 
mum quam corpus meum. Ad hoc: quantumvis parva caritas et omnis 
etiam imperfecta.—Responsio: Hoe verbum magis diligendus est prozi- 
mus quam corpus scrupulum habet et questionibus reservamus. Ad 
presens dicimus, quod hoe paratus notat voluntatem cum ydoneitate. 
Hee duo habet tantum ille, qui perfectam habet caritatem. Imper- 
fect<i> [us] enim in discrimen caderet, etsi ante discrimen voluntatem 
moriendi pro Christo haberet. 


7) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 98va (to 4 dist. 34): 
“Et quia.” De his extra plene. The question at issue here is the 
distinction between the four timores. 


15 The question here discussed is whether man could have been delivered 
from sin in any other way. 
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8) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 98vb (to 4 dist. 34): 


“ Tile decrescit.” Quomodo potest servilis timor decrescere crescente 
caritate, cum non sit in caritate——Responsio ut prius: Ad effectum 
timoris servilis, qui remanet, referendum est. Cum quis incipit habere 
caritatem propter dissuetudinem dirigendi opera sua ad amorem Dei, 
adhuc oculum ad penam, licet timere penam hoc ipsum referat ad Deum. 
Quanto autem magis crescit caritas, tanto minus habet oculum ad 
penam, tanto minus horret gehennam, quod est quidam effectus timoris 
servilis. Ad effectum ergo timoris referendum est, quod dicitur. Non 
dico de illo effectu, qui ex timore ut causa permanente cum ipso effectu, 
sed de quodam effectu, qui quasi quoddam vestigium remanet, post- 
quam timor servilis evanuerit. Quamdiu enim habent timorem et post- 
quam recessit timor servilis, remanet quedam memoria pene. Hec 
tamen effectum supponit caritati, quod non prius. Simile ad Phil.: 
Gaudete in Domino semper, glosa ibi: quanto magis crescit gaudium 
Dei, tanto magis decrescit gaudium seculi. Post amissum enim gaudium 
seculi remanet quedam difficultas, que homini inest ex hoe quandoque, 
quod letatur de mundanis rebus accidentaliter. De hoe plenius ad 
Philippenses extra. 


9) To 4 dist. 2 we read, among others, in Cod. Neap. VII C 14 
fol. 99vb: 


. . » Responsio: Hee falsa: Iste circumcisus ex gratia est dignus 
vita eterna, quia gratia non est fundamentum circumcisionis, sicut est 
fundamentum boni operis; set potius naturaliter prior est circumcisio 
gratia in cireumciso. Item supra habuimus, quod curiositas est huius- 
modi inquirere. Ratio huius redditur ad Galathas in glossa. Although 
the text concerned does not permit certain identification either in the 
Glossa ordinaria or in the Glossa magna of Peter Lombard, it is ques- 
tionable whether the author alludes to his own gloss, because in the 
reference the usual “ extra” is missing.*® 


10) Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 99vb (to 4 dist. 2). The text 
concerned here has already been mentioned by us and represents 


1¢A similar case may be found in Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 99v: 
“Hebreis.” Ad. Phil. in glosa Hebreus dicitur ad Heber, qui fuit ante 
Habraam et talibus non fuit precepta circumcisio, set hiis, qui ad Habraam. 
By glosa may be meant the Collectanea of Peter Lombard; in them we 
read to Phil. 3, 5: Sed ex illo verius intelliguntur appellari, qui vocabatur 
Heber, tanquam Hebraei (SSL 192, 243). 
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the conclusion of the gloss; there we read, among others, con- 
cerning the rebaptism of one previously baptized by John the 
Baptist: 

Responsio: Maxime illi secundum opinionem magistri apostoli, qui 
fuerunt discipuli Johannis priusquam Christi et baptizati baptismo 
Johannis, non sunt baptizati baptismo. Contra in Matheo ibi: vos 
estis sal terre, glosa ibi<i>dem.—Item in euangelio Johannis: vos estis 
mundi propter sermonem, quem locutus sum, glosa: non ait: non aqua, 
qua baptizati sunt ete.—Item in ac[tibus] ibi: vos autem baptizabimini 
Spiritu Sancto ete., glosa ibi—Item in ac[tibus]: neque si Spiritus 
Sanctus est, audivimus, glosa ibi—Item Beda: Ob hoe baptizavit ete. 
Require in sententiis extra. 


From these quotations we glean first of all the certainty that 
the author, or better that some author of the sentence-glosses 
proceded to segregate the more difficult questions and then 
treated them separately.’ We have proof, moreover, from the 
quotations that he wrote a Pauline commentary ’** and also quaes- 
tiones.*” What we may expect from the last reference “ Re- 
quire in sententiis ”’ we shall see later. 

Stephen Langton stands préeminent as author of a Pauline 
commentary and of Quaestiones; in his commentary we find 
treated comprehensive questions of theology. The meager ma- 
terial, at present at our disposal for comparison, is unfortu- 
nately far from being exhaustive. Nevertheless it renders us 
some assistance towards a more or less sound opinion. 

We have placed the text of Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 97va 
under No. 4: “ Qui solus.” Hie assignandus est sillogismus, 
quo Christus conclusit diabolo. De quo extra ad Gal(atas). 

In the Pauline commentary of Stephen Langton we actually 
meet with a wording, and what is more to Gal. 3, that bears a 
striking relationship to our text: 


“Non esset mediator Dei et hominum.” Quod medium debet esse 
econforme utrique extremorum, unde Deus Pater per Filium suum volens 


** Comp., No. 5. 1® Comp., Nos. 1, 3, 4, 8. 1° Comp., Nos. 1, 2, 6. 
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concludere dyabolo quasi in primo modo prime figure, ubi est evidentior 
sillogismus, Filium suum incarnari constituit, ut esset medium inter 
extrema. Unum extremorum est Dei essentia sive Deus, aliud vero est 
purus homo, medium vero homo Deus. Vel assigna medium et extrema: 
Deus erat ante incarnationem et adhuc est iustus et beatus sive felix, 
homo erat iniustus, infelix(?) et miser; sed Christus incarnatione 
secundum quod homo ex parte divinitatis habuit iustitiam, ex parte 
vero hominis puri miseriam. Et sic factus est medium directe ad 
coniungendum sillogistice duo extrema sive mediator, scilicet iustus 
et miser.” 

This comparison alone justifies us to examine Langton seri- 
ously as author of the Sentence-glosses. For there can be no 
objection to the assumption, even if these two citations are con- 
sidered severally, that the second quotation is the very one to 
which the first has reference. _ 

We are able moreover to produce other material pointing in 
the same direction. One of Langton’s Quaestiones, for instance, 
begins as follows: Quatuor sunt nomina apud Grecos, scilicet 
usia, usiosis, ypostasis, prosopon, quibus equipollent per ordi- 
nem alia IIII° apud Latinos, scilicet essentia, subsistentia, 
substantia, persona. An almost identical Initium and subse- 
quently essentially similar doctrine offers our commentary. For 
we find in Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 88 to 1 dist. 26: “ Nunc 
de proprietate.” Nota, apud Grecos IIII erant nomina: usia, 
usiosis, ypostasis, prosopon; apud Latinos per ordinem equipol- 
lentia: essentia, subsistentia, substantia, persona.” 

Another citation valuable forthwith for our purpose is found 
in Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 95v to 3 dist. 3: 


“ Queritur.” Circa hoc sciendum, quod beata virgo quia per semi- 
nalem causam descendit ad Habraam sive Adam, in quo caro corrupta 
fuit per peccatum, necessario fuit obligata originali peccato et ita illa 
caro, quam Christus assumpsit, ante assumptionem caro peccati fuit. 


*° Salzburg, Library of Erzstift St. Peter, Cod. a X 19, p. 121. 
*1 Comp. this genuine Langtonian question in Cod. Erlangen. lat. 353, 
fol. 100. | 
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Set beata virgo per Spiritum Sanctum mundata fuit ab originali et 
fomite peccati et ita caro ex ea assumpta nulla peccati contagione fuit 
polluta. Per hoe liquet, quod hereticum est festum conceptionis carnalis 
beate virginis celebrare, set ad instans sanctificationis eius referri debet. 


In the Pauline commentary of Langton we read to Rom. 7 
among others .. . the remark: 


Cum ergo habuit originale, si celebretur festum de conceptione ipsius, 
ratione instantis, in quo anima est infusa corpori, hereticum est; si 
ratione illius instantis, in quo anima mundata est ab originali peccato, 
bonum esset.?? 


To 3 dist. 13 a gloss of Cod. Neap. VII C 14 of fol. 87 says: 


“Non ad mensuram,”’ quam demonstrari potest. Plenitudo ergo, 
quam habet Christus, ut dicatur: tantam gratiam habet et non maiorem.— 
Solutio: Non ad mensuram, id est non ad commensurationem aliorum. 
Christus enim ultra omnem proportionem maiorem habet gratiam quam 
aliquis alius in mundo. © 


In the Pauline commentary of Langton to Colos. 2 we find: 


Dicimus, quod ideo dicitur Spiritus ei datus non ad mensuram, quia 
eius gratia nulli alii gratie proportionaliter est collata. Excedit enim 
in infinitum cuiuslibet puri hominis gratiam, sicut nee propinquitas 
contiguorum sub aliqua certa collatitione alii propinquitati potest 
conferri.”* 


In an identical manner both deny to the ratio superior the 
ability of sinning,”* both differentiate between voluntas volens 


22 Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod. a X 19, p. 26. 

Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod. a X 19, p. 164. 

** Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 940: “ Neque enim,” id est etsi assignata sit 
similitudo inter virum et uxorem, que inter rationem et sensibilitatem, non 
tamen usquequaque est sibi simile. Cave, cum dicitur vir ratio. Ratio hic 
appellatur inferior pars rationis, mulier sensualitas, caro serpens. Superior 
enim pars rationis non consentit peccato, set semper contradicit. Sinderesis 
enim in nullo viatore extinguitur. Quandoque vocatur inferior pars rationis 
superior, ut supra in hoc eodem capitulo; quandoque inferior vocatur 
sensualitas.—Stephen Langton, Commentary to St. Paul, to Tim. II, 3 
(Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod.a X19, Seite 192): Sed patet, quod aliud est 
peccare ex ratione quam rationabiliter. Inpossibile est enim malum fieri 
rationabiliter. Et inde sic expone: sive secundum rationem. Error enim 
sicut suum contrarium fit secundum rationem id est secundum inferiorem 
eius partem. Nam secundum superiorem numquam est peccatum. 
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and voluntas volita,*® and also what they say of the potentia 
credendt bears close relationship.” 

We also wish to show here that both, in regard to the sin of 
lying, defend an otherwise not prevalent doctrine. Cod. Neap. 
VII C 14 says on fol. 99: | 


Hic ergo habetur materia ad hanc argumentationem: missio est essentia 
et essentia est in Patre. Iste dicit quoddam mendacium et ille dicit 
idem, quia idem enuntiabile, set non animo fallendi. Ergo dicit idem 
mendacium. Quod falsum est, quia non dicit animo fallendi et ita non 
mentitur, et tamen dicit idem enuntiabile falsum. 


In his Pauline commentary to 2 Cor. 1 Langton writes: 


“ Est enim mendacium falsa vocis significatio cum intentione fallendi.”’ 
Sed si hoe est, videtur, quod hee argumentatio sit necessaria: isti duo 
dicunt tantum idem. Sed iste dicit mendacium et ita mentitur. Sed 
dicimus, quod non valet argumentatio, quia, ut determinat glosa, aliud 
est dicere mendacium et aliud mentiri. Mentitur enim quis, cum ali- 
quid contra conscientiam dicit, sive illud sit verum sive illud sit falsum. 
Sed ad hoc, ut dicat mendacium, duo concurrunt, scilicet quod dicat 
falsum et quod fallere intendat. Et ita bene potest esse, quod aliqui 


Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, fol. 91v.—Quaestiones, Chartres, Cod. lat. 430 
fol. 69; Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. lat. 14556 fol. 177v; Cambridge, 
St. Johns College, Cod. lat. 57, fol. 286. 

2° Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, fol. 94v: “ Illud est diligens.” Et infra: “set 
quia aptitudine.” Ergo aptitudo naturalis credendi inest homini, secundum 
quod credendi sumitur a fide, non a motu. Set ipsa fides est gratuita. 
Quomodo ergo naturalis potest esse aptitudo ad habendum id, quod purum 
gratuitum.—Responsio: Potentia credendi, secundum quod a fide sumitur 
credere et non a motu, est gratuita, secundum quod a motu, naturalis.— 
Langton schreibt zu Tit. 2: “Incredibiles,” id est non habiles credere. 
Ergo qui sunt in mortali, non sunt habiles credere. Ergo habent habilitatem 
credendi. Ergo non habent potentiam credendi. Ergo non possunt credere.— 
Dicimus, quod, si sumatur credere pro motu virtutis, omnes habent poten- 
tiam, scilicet liberum arbitrium, non tamen omnes habent habilitatem, 
prout hic accipitur scilicet cum homo, licet sit in mortali, se preparat ad 
gratiam. Si vero sumatur credere pro ipsa virtute, nullus in mortali existens 
potentiam habet credendi, quia virtus non subest libero arbitrio. Se hec 
locutio est duplex: vel [sumitur] copulative et sic falsa est locutio, vel 
potest sumi sincategorematice, et sic vera est locutio, sicut et hec: anti- 
christus potest esse (Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod. a X 19, p. 195). 
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duo dicant tantum idem, et unus dicat mendacium et alius non, ita quod 
unus intendat fallere et non alius.—Instantia: Nichil est divina essentia, 
quod non sit missio, nee econverso, et supposita missione supponitur 
divina essentia et econverso. Sed divina essentia est in Patre. Ergo 
et missio.?? 


One may also compare the following treatises on faith: 


Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 98 shows: 


“Esse non apparent.” Hoe hie sie exponitur: “argumentum non 
apparentium,” hoc est argumentum est, quod illa, que creduntur, non 
sunt apparentia. Per hoc enim, quod fidem habeo de re aliqua, argu- 
mentum est, quod illa res non est apparens. Aliter hoe exponitur in 
proximo capitulo infra sic: Fides est argumentum non apparentium, 
id est per hoc, quod credimus aliquid, per hoc habemus fidem et argu- 
mentum, quod illud est, scilicet sicut ecredimus. Omnem enim fidem 
precedit aliquis intellectus. Quomodo enim possem credere aliquid, 
nisi, etsi non plene, intelligerem ita debere esse, ut credo. Intellectus 
ergo suasorius semper ipsam fidem inducit. “ Ait, quod nemo.” Ad 
Romanos: Fundamentum non est a[liujd ponere, nisi quod positum 
est. Hic dicitur fides argumentum non apparentium, quia ipsa fides 
arguit nos ad credendum, sicut probatio sillogistica. 


In Langton’s Pauline commentary there appears to Hebr. 11: 


Quod autem sequitur “argumentum non apparentium,” tripliciter 
exponitur: Primo sic, ut sit locus ab auctoritate sic: fides est argu- 
mentum vel coniunctio rerum non apparentium, ut, si quis dubitet de 
hiis, que non apparent intellectui, possunt probari per fidem antiquorum 
sanctorum. Ita crediderunt sancti de resurrectione: ergo ita. Sed quia 
locus ab auctoritate non habuit locum in primo iusto, qui scilicet primus 
credidit, ideo aliter exponitur: “ fides est argumentum non apparentium,” 
id est si de aliquo habetur fides, ipsum non apparet, inquantum de eo 
habetur fides. Sic exponebat Senonensis, scilicet magister P[etrus] de 
Corb[olio]. Tertio sic exponitur: “ fides est argumentum non apparen- 
tium,” id est probat non apparentia. Sicut enim sillogismus inducit 
aliquem et quodammodo cogit ad concedendam conclusionem, quam 
prius negabat, sicut si aliquis articulus videbatur alicui incredibilis ante 


** Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod.a X19, p. 92. 
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fidem, habita fide statim concedebat, quod prius negabat, et liquebat 
ei esse verum. Et ita dicitur fides argumentum per simile, quia probat.?* 


We read in Langton to Rom. 10: 


Dicimus, quod duplex est intellectus, scilicet intellectus conceptionis 
precedit fidem; prius enim aliquo modo concipitur res per intellectum, 
postea vero creditur. Intellectus vero comprehensionis sive veritatis 
sequitur fidem. Nullus enim comprehendit veritatem articuli nisi per 
fidem. Unde, cum logicus dicat: intellige et credes, theologus dicit: 
crede et intelliges.”® 


Once more and in variant terminology we read further in 
Langton to 2 Cor. 3: 

Sed dicimus, quod est intellectus discernens et est intellectus con- 
sentiens. Discernens est, quo discernimus et intelligimus, quod nobis 
proponitur prius, sive sit verum sive sit falsum. Intellectus consentiens 
est ille, quo consentimus ei, quod prius discrevimus. Intellectus dis- 
cernens est prior fide, sed intellectus consentiens est posterior fide. Unde 
bene sequitur in glossa: “ quamquam et ipsum credere nichil aliud est 
quam cum assentione,” intellectu assentiente, cogitare.*° 


From what has been said we may infer that a series of con- 
vincing arguments speaks eloquently in favor of Stephen Lang- 
ton as author of the Sentence-gloss; of course the possibility 
always remains that in the Sentence-gloss may lurk a series of 
glosses by several authors. 

Particularly the last reference, quoted under No. 10, i.e., 
Requtre in Sententis extra, might possibly present difficulties. 
This reference namely places the question before us, did Lang- 
ton over and above this Sentence-gloss edit also Sententiae? For 
the auctoritates quoted here do not exist in the Sentences of the 
Lombard. At all events we seem justified in arguing from the 
reference, that the precise exposition of the auwctoritates properly 
belonged to those things, which in the glossing of Sentences in 
the lectio would have led too far afield and which by the advice 


*° Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod. a X 19, p. 221. 
*° Ibid., p. 43. *° Thid., p. 95. 
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of the author (Cf. No. 5) ought to be looked for elsewhere. The 
extra used in our quotation however does not seem to urge, as 
in the remaining references with extra, that we have here a 
work edited by Langton himself, even though the possibility be 
ever present. 

It seems that at that time the use of Sentence-collections was 
unusually common, particularly for the clergy engaged in pas- 
toral work. Thus Radulphus Ardens in a sermon for Palm 

Sunday admonishes his confreres: Ramos de arboribus caedunt 
et in via sternunt, qui de libris sententiarum moralium flosculos 
excerpunt et eas in via membrorum Christi praetendunt.. . 
Qui ergo rector est, seipsum et alios bene regat, verbo et exemplo 
eos instruat, flores moralium sententiarum ad eos pascendos 
proponat.*” 

Besides we find in Langton’s commentary to the epistle to 
the Romans a similar reference to Sentences which are not the 
Sentences of the Lombard. 

Dicit “ vocat non pro tempore.” Hoe ideo dicit glossa, quia non 
determinatum est in Scriptura, utrum iudicium sit in die vel in nocte. 
Si vis perfectius scire de hoc peccato, respice super hune locum psalmi: 
Dixit Dominus ex Basan etc., et tune: mittit cristallum suam(!) sicut 
bucellas ete.; et in Levitico, ubi agitur de mundatione leprosi, et in 
Mattheo, ubi agitur de blasphemia in Spiritum Sanctum, et super eum 


locum Marci et super illum locum epistole canonice Johannis: est pecca- 
tum ad mortem; et in sententiis: celavi tibi iram.** | 


In this connection we must also consider a text of Langton’s 
explanation regarding the epistle to the Hebrews. For to Hebr. 
2 we find: 


“Nuntiabo vel narrabo nomen tuum fratribus meis.”’ Ergo sumus 
fratres Christi. Ergo nos et ipse sumus filii eiusdem patris, sed non 
eiusdem matris. Ergo eiusdem patris. Sed non per naturam: ergo per 
gratiam. Et ita videtur probabiliter ex hoe posse concedi, quod 


*% Homilias in epistolas et evangelia dominicalia. I. Hom. 46.—SSL 155, 
1832 f. 
*? Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod.a X19, p. 10. 
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Christus est Filius Dei non solum per naturam, sed etiam per gratiam. 
Sed, si per gratiam Dei: ergo est filius totius Trinitatis per gratiam. 
Ergo Spiritus Sancti. Quod negat Augustinus et nos cum eo paulo post 
principium tertii sententiarum. Licet enim dicatur natus vel conceptus 
de Spiritu Sancto, non tamen est eius filius, sicut ibi dicit Augustinus. 
Unde non concedimus, quod sit filius Dei per gratiam, sed tantum per 
naturam. Quia si concederetur, quod esset adoptivus, inde sequeretur, 
quod prius fuisset homo quam habuisset gratiam. Quod non ita fuit. 
Immo non prius fuit homo quam habuisset gratiam, nec econverso.*? 


For us this sentence is of immediate importance: Quod 
negat Augustinus et nos cum eo paulo post principium tertii 
sententiarum. One might read into it that Stephen Langton, 
and that shortly after the beginning of the third book of Sen- 
tences, also expressed his opinion regarding the question cited. 
The search for a corresponding citation in our Sentence-gloss 
has been in vain. But there remains the possibility that the 
copyist may have overlooked the marginal in question. But it 
does not seem necessary to have recourse to such information. 
For we cannot deduce with any certainty from the text men- 
tioned that the occasion on which Langton presents the same 
opinion as Augustine appears also soon after the opening of 
the third book of Sentences. It may be that the et nos cum eo 
should also be read parenthetically in the form: Quod negat 
Augustinus—et nos cum eo—paulo post principium tertii sen- 
tentiarum, where the paulo post etc. then refers only to Augus- 
tine. 

A more serious difficulty however presents itself because 
Langton says here: Unde non concedimus, quod sit Filius Dei 
per gratiam, sed tantum per naturam. It seems to spell a con- 
tradiction to this for the Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 88rb reads: 

“ Hie queritur.” Solutio: Christus Filius Dei est per naturam, nos 
per gratiam sive adoptionem. Sed cum nos simus per adoptionem filii 


Dei, queritur, utrum Christus secundum quod homo sit filius Dei 
adoptivus, quia secundum quod homo est filius Dei et non per naturam. 


** Salzburg, St. Peter, Cod. a X 19, p. 205. 
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Ergo per adoptionem.—Solutio: Non per adoptionem, quoniam sic 
aliquando fuit, quando non fuit filius Dei; quod falsum est, quoniam 
existentia rei eiusdem adoptionem precedit, Christus autem, quando- 
cumque fuit homo, fuit filius Dei. Et ideo non per adoptionem, sed per 
gratiam, id est ex gratia est, quod homo est filius Dei. 


Furthermore we find in Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 96: 


“Si vero queritur.” Adoptio preexistentiam adoptati requirit et, 
quod non sit filius. Et ideo Christus non est adoptivus, quia non fuit 
non-filius, antequam haberet gratiam. Set, cum creare non prece- 
dentiam existentie requirat, quare non dicitur adoptivus, licet prius non 
fuerit, sicut prius dicitur creatura, licet prius fuerit.—Responsio: Illud 
ratione cuius est creatura, prius non fuit. Et dicitur inde Christus 
creatura, quia ipse incepit esse, quod ipse prius non fuit. Set ipse, etsi 
fuerit, antequam esset per gratiam, non tamen fuit non filius, et ideo 
non est adoptivus, quia adoptare est de non-filio facere filium, quod non 
est factum in Christio.—* Set adhuc.” Quod autem “non sit adopti- 
vus” et tamen habet gratiam ex tempore et nichilominus non est 
adoptivus nec causa gratie, quam habet ex tempore, et ita filius est 
gratia, non tamen per adoptionem. 


While Langton rejects the expression “ filius Dei per gra- 
tiam ” in regard to Christ our glosses of Cod. Neap. VII C 14 
say: “per gratiam, id est ex gratia est, quod homo est filius 
Dei” and “ filius est gratia.” But when we explain the last 
expression in the meaning of the preceding then it becomes 
obvious that Langton does not contradict what the glosses con- 
cede. In addition to this Langton remarks expressly to Hebr. 
1: Non valet ergo hec argumentatio: Christus est filius Dei 
per gratiam: ergo est filius adoptivus.* 


3. Tue ImporTANcE OF THIS SENTENCE-GLOSS 


A careful consideration of the preceding quotations shows 
that the key-words, as they are used in our gloss, frequently 
show no immediate connection to one another and thus are not 


*? Salzburg, Stiftsbibliothek of St. Peter, Cod.a X19, p. 201. Compare 
to a similar expression to Phil. 2 (Ibid., p. 153). 
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drawn as a continuous even though smaller text from the Sen- 
tences of Lombard. On the contrary, quite frequently they 
embrace an entire section of Sentences by quoting the first and 
last words thereof. This is an innovation as compared to the 
older Sentence-glosses. It indicates that the intention was no 
mere literal exegesis, but in spite of the fundamental weeding 
out of all the questions which might lead too far afield, an indi- 
vidualistic treatment is attempted of the problems touched upon 
by the Lombard. This individualism is already evident in the 
frank criticism of doctrine of the Lombard. We quote the text 
concerned. 


1) Tol dist. 24.1: 


“Hie diligenter.” Magister dicit, quod nomina numeralia de per- 
sonis dicta nichil copulant vel notant, set removent et privant. Quod 
non dicimus. Cum enim dicimus: tres persone sunt, hoe nomen tres 
notat distinctionem in ternario et notat, quod tres persone ita sint, acsi 
essent ternario distincte. Et ita propter modum significandi ut distincte 
notantur tres persone, non quod distinctio nature illis inesset. . . .** 


2) To 1 dist. 34: 


“Hic considerandum.” Hie queritur, utrum recte dici possit: tres 
persone sunt unius Dei, sicut dicitur: sunt unius deitatis vel unius 
essentie.... Magister rationem non assignat nisi usum.*® 


3) To 1 dist. 35: 


“ Ad hoc iuxta.” Magister solvit hee predicta salva pace sua suo 
modo.*¢ 


4) To 1 dist. 40: 


“Verumtamen.” Sic opponit: ista duo sunt incompossibilia; unum 
est necessarium: ergo reliquum est impossibile. Argumentum hoc est 
necessarium, set assumptio falsa, hee scilicet “ sit alterum istorum”’ etc., 
guia hee falsa: necessarium est istum esse predestinatum. Magister 
tamen salva pace sua dicit eam multiplicem ex compositione et divisione 


** Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 87vb. 
Thid., fol. 90ra. Thid., fol. 90ra. 
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respiciens ad hoc, quod si est predestinatus, ab eterno fuit predestinatus. 
Ergo, cum ille sit predestinatus, per reduplicationem hane intelligit, 
secundum quod est vera, necessarium istum esse predestinatum. Non 
dicimus, quod simpliciter falsa est.*7 


5) To 1 dist. 34: 


“ Non potest facere, nisi quod iustitia sua exigit.” Hee eandem habet 
sententiam, quam (Ms. has que) prior, et eandem vim. Idem enim est 
dicere: non potest facere, nisi quod iustum est eum facere, acsi diceret : 
non potest facere, nisi (erroneously corrected in set) quod iustitia sua 
exigit, ut faciat. Inutiliter ergo salva pace sua hance repetit.** 


6) To 1 dist. 46: 


“Tam—sophistice ” in ecclesia, qui sophist<ic)e Deo odibiles sunt. 
“Quod fiunt mala.” Sic opponunt: Verum est, quod mala fiunt et 
omne verum est a Deo. Et hoc verum: mala fieri est a Deo. Ergo Deus 
vult hoe verum esse. Et ita vult hoe esse verum mala fieri. Ergo 
compositionem predicati cum subiecto, et ita vult, quod mala fiant. 
Simile: Si volo Socratem currere esse verum, volo Socratem currere, et 
ita, quod Socrates currat.—Magister parvipendit hane obiectionem, que 
tamen difficultatem habet, quia, si vult hoe esse verum, videtur, quod 
velit coherentiam huius predicati eum subiecto.—Responsio ut supra: 
Deus vult hoe verum esse verum: mala fieri. Set, cum dicitur: vult mala 
fieri, sic fit sermo de re, et in prima fit sermo de enuntiabili, et ideo 
non provenit. Si autem velit opponens, quod sic fiat sermo de enuntia- 
bili Deus vult mala fieri, ut sit sensus: vult hoc enuntiabile mala fieri, 
nichil est dictum.*® 


1) To 2 dist. 4: 
“Boni vero.” Hoe falsum est, ut in fine capituli. “Forte.” Et 

hoc falsum.“ 

8) To 2 dist. 5: 


“Hie queri solet.””’ In hoe capitulo duo queruntur: utrum angeli 
statim in confirmatione habuerunt premium suum, propter quod serviunt. 


*7 Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 90vb. 
%8Tbid., fol. 91va. 

*° Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 92ra. 

*° Tbid., fol. 93ra. 
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Quod planum est. Secundo, an per gratiam sibi in confirmatione datam 
meruerunt statim simul cum datione gratie premium istud. De quo duas 
ponit opiniones. Nos adheremus prime, magister secunde. Et secundum 
illam opinionem merentur premium istud per obsequium nobis impen- 
sum. Set contra: Ex hoe sequitur, quod vis merendi non consistit penes 
caritatem, set penes opus, ut, qui melius obsequium prestat hominibus, 
magis mereatur. Non ergo qui meliorem habet caritatem, [magis] 
meretur. Angeli ergo, qui Deo assistunt assidue, qui sunt sedes divini- 
tatis et nobis non obsecuntur, minus premiantur. Item ex hoc sequitur, 
quod primus motus non est meritorius, quia opus tantum meritorium est. 
Item, cum minor angelus possit nobis ministrare, quando maior non 
ministrat, potest accidere, quod minor magis meretur quam maior, et 
ita magis premiabitur. “ Beati fuerint,” id est habent premium. Ideo 
dicimus, quod simul merentur et premiantur et per gratiam eis collatam 
simul merentur premium, quod habet, scilicet fruendo vitam eternam, 
sicut miles meretur castrum, quod habet.*! 


9) To 3 dist. 2: 


“Communem speciem.” MHuic fortissime innituntur sequentes ma- 
gistri, qui tamen iam recesserunt ab aula. Nemo enim est, qui non 
audeat confiteri, quod hoc nomen homo non dicatur proprie de Christo, 
sicut et de me. Et hoc propter decretalem, que hoc affirmat et con- 
trarium quasi hereticum dampnat. 

Dicit ergo magister occasione huius auctoritatis, quod hee species 
homo non est communis Christo et Petro, id est quod hoe nomen homo 
non predicatur univoce de illis. Quod (Ms. has que) tamen non est sic 
intelligendum, set sic: in puris hominibus species est totum esse sui 
individui. Totum esse hominis est in coniunctione corporis et anime 
eius, ita quod ex illis duobus surgit tertium differens ab utroque com- 
positum, et hec est natura humana. In Christo autem non est ita. Esse 
enim Christi est ex coniunctione corporis et anime eius, sicut et in puro 
homine surgit. Sunt enim in Christo due nature. Set ex illis duabus 
naturis non est tertia natura, sicut in puro homine est ex corpore et 
anima una tertia natura ab utraque illarum. Quod autem ad hoc retor- 
queri debeat auctoritas Jo[hannis] Damasceni diligenti intuenti litteram 
patebit. Hoc est enim, quod dicit: “Cum unam hominum naturam ” 
etc., id est cum unam omnium hominum attendamus naturam, non hoc 


‘1 Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 93rb. 
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facimus, quia una sit natura corporis et anime in homine, set quia ex 
coniunctione eorum surgit tertium, quod commune est omnium hominum. 
Set non sic est in Christo. “ Neque enim factus est alius,” id est non 
surgit ex duabus naturis in Christo tertia, quod fit in puris hominibus. 
“Ex deitate.” Prepositio non notat materiam vel causam, set con- 
currentem comitantiam. ‘“ Ydiomata,” id est proprietates corporis et 
anime. “ Totus enim totum.” Qui priori dicto Jo[hannis] Damasceni 
innituntur, hac confunduntur auctoritate. Totus enim non assumpsit, 
quia simplex est, set totus id est non secundum aliquam partem sui, 
non per figuram, set proprie et plene, id est universalem assumpsit 
naturam.*? | 


10) To 3 dist. 6: 


“Erant et alii.” Hie ponit magister suam opinionem, que iam ex- 
spiravit et hoc auctoritate decretalis epistole Alexandri, que precepit 
dici, quod est aliquid secundum quod homo.** 


11) To 3 dist. 7: 


“Secundum primam—et homo factus Deus.” Hee falsa, ut supra, 
quia cepit Deus esse quedam substantia rationalis, que ante non fuerat. 
Hee simpliciter falsa. Set is est sensus: Deus cepit esse quedam sub- 
stantia, cuius nature prius non fuerat. “ Et illa substantia esse Deus.” 
Hee falsa. “ Et hoe gratia” ete., compositione intelligatur, id est ex 
gratia est, quod ille homo est Deus. “ Predestinatus,” id est predesti- 
natum est, quod homo esset Deus. Hoe enim est verum ex tempore 
hominem esse Deum. “ Deus est aliquid, quod non semper fuit.” Hee 
duplex est: si quod supponitur verbo, falsa est; si apponit, vera est 
Deus factus est aliquid, quod ipse non erat. Similiter hee duplex: 
factus est id, quod non erat. Set hee indubitanter falsa est: factus est 
ille; et hee duplex: Deus factus est aliquid et fuit illud. Si enim hoe 
relativum illud tenetur substantive, falsa est. Equipollet enim huic: 
fuit illud istud sic suppositum, quia secundum hoe refert cum qualitate. 
Si ponitur adiective, vera est, quoniam tune refert suppositum mere( ?). 
Quod facile est videre, si ponatur loco huius aliquid aliqua res: Christus 
est aliqua res et fuit illa. Si ila ponitur substantive, equipollet huic 
illa res. Hee autem est falsa: Christus fuit illa res, quia non fuit homo, 


*? Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 95va. 
** Tbid., fol. 96rb. 
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et pro hoc homo inferiori ponitur ibi hoe nomen res. Si adiective, vera, 
quia tune pro persona mere supponit.** 


12) To 3 dist. 7: 


“ Variatur intelligentia.” Hoc dicit propter eos, qui concedunt hanc: 
III persone sunt unus Deus, non tamen concedunt conversam eius.*® 


13) To 3 dist. 7: 


“Est et aliud.” Hane opinionem nemo tuetur hodie. Deitas enim 
non venit in compositionem alicuius. “ Alioquin.” Contra: eadem 
ratione dici potest, quod corpus (Ms. has communis) non est pars 
Christi hominis, quia aliquando non fuit pars eius corpus.—Responsio: 
Hec ratic, quam ponit, non multum efficax est. Set ideo sequitur, quid 
intendit. quia divinitas, sicut nec persona hominis, non venit in com- 
posit . alicuius.*® 


14) dist. 7: 


“ Secundum quod homo predestinatus.” Composita vera, divisa falsa. 
“ Predestinatus est,” id est predestinatum est, ut, qui futurus fuit filius 
David secundum carnem, esset Filius Dei. Hoe totum enim predesti- 
natum est, quia hoe est verum ex tempore habitu inventus, id est 
suceptione habitus, antequam tegatur et celetur divinitas, ut homo habitu, 
quo induitur. Et ideo dicitur metaphorice, quod habitu inventus ut 
homo, non, ut magister sompniavit, quod hoc nomen homo non predicat 
speciem de Christo, set habitum.*’ 


15) To 8 dist. 15: 


“Si vero queritur.” Sic formatur questio: Christus potest omnia, 
que Pater, et ideo est eque potens, quia non similiter, si Christus. scit 
omnia, que Pater, est eque sciens Patri. Non est autem eque sciens, 
quia nescit creare, secundum quod homo scilicet.—Responsio: Hoe 
verbum potest non construitur nisi cum infinitivo vel accusativo verbali 
posito loco infinitivi. Hoe verbum autem scit construitur cum triplici: 
cum infinitivo, cum accusativo significante rem, ut dictio scio cum 


‘Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 96rb. 
Thid., fol. 96rb. 
“© Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 96va. 
Tbid., fol. 96va. 
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accusativo significante enuntiabile(!). Si accipitur accusativus uni- 
formiter utrobique, utrobique est vera aut utrobique falsa. Si enim 
accipitur omnia loco infinitivi, eum dicitur: Christus secundum quod 
homo scit omnia, que Pater, falsa est, sicut hec: Christus secundum 
quod homo potest omnia, que Pater, quia non potest creare. Accepto 
(Ms. has accepit) ergo utrobique accusativo pro infinitivo, utrobique 
procedit argumentatio: scit omnia, que Pater: ergo eque sciens Patri; 
potest omnia, que Pater: ergo eque potens Patri. Sed utraque primarum 
falsa est. Magister solvit, ut vult.** 


16) To 4 dist. 2 the quotation, which we have already rendered 
in detail as end of the gloss.*° 


It is particularly deplorable that the rest of the fourth book 
is not extant, for in the short section of it handed down to us 
the character of a Sentence-commentary is best articulated. 
For the comprehensive prolog® already points ou. char- 
acter, likewise a transition of this nature: “ Sz vero querttur.” 
Pauca predictis adictamus. Queritur ergo... 

One cannot deny that compared to the preceding books the 
difference is here so pronounced that one is tempted to raise 
the question whether this fourth book in such form is not the 
work of another author. But the form of the reference, Require 
in sententtis extra,’ militates against such an assumption; this 
form which agrees with the one used in the third book, does not 
of course exclude the fact that a pupil might have taken over 
this form from his teacher. 

Since references to other works of the author start only with 
the third book, the question arises here also if we may not sup- 
pose a new author from the third book on. It is unfortunate 
that after the second book we possess just one text, in which 


*® Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 97ra. 
Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 99vb. 
°° Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 99rb. 
5 Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 99va. 
Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 99vb. 
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reference is made to the first book.®* A reéexamination proves 


moreover that here too the reference actually calls the book 
erroneously 1. when it really means the third.** May we here 
call attention to the fact that we likewise have already identified 
from the gloss to book 1 and 2 of Sentences, that is from the 
part preceding fol. 95, a whole series of paralles to Langton. In 
addition let us also call attention to the following parallel texts, 
the first of which is found at the very beginning while the last 
is at the end of our gloss: 


Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 86: 


Set contra: remissionem peccatorum naturaliter precedit virtus. Est 
enim virtus causa remissionis peccatorum in homine. Et circumcisio 
tollit reatum, cuius ablatio est effectus virtutis. Confert ergo virtutem, 
que antecedit remissionem. Non sequitur. Simile: Reprobatio facit 
penam gehennalem. Set nequitia est causa pene, et tamen reprobatio 
non facit nequitiam nec est causa nequitie. Non enim, quia Deus 
reprobavit istum, ideo nequam est. 


Cod. Neap. VII C 14 fol. 99v: 


Item, peccati non fuit remissio sine gratia. Et ita gratia naturaliter 
prior est peccati remissione et circumcisio prior est et causa secundi: 
ergo et primi. Ergo circumcisio confert gratiam.—Responsio: Non 
valet. Instantia: Reprobatio est causa pene eterne huius. Ergo est 
causa malitie huius, que scilicet est causa pene. 


We may say, at any rate, that here we are dealing with the 


58 Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 97v: “ Possunt.” In primo libro, capitulo 
“ assumpsit ” dicitur, quod mediante quodam spiritu subtili unita est anima 
divinitati et mediante anima unita est divinitas corpori. Qualiter autem 
hoe intelligendum sit, ibi dictum est. 

‘*The chapter assumpsit actually exists in the Lombard in 3 dist. 2; 
in Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, fol. 95v we find a notice corresponding to the 
above reference: “ Assumpsit ” per medium intellectum, id est per medium 
intellectuale id est animam. Ut enim ordo rationalis in, assumptione 
humanitatis attendatur, primo assumpsit superiorem partem anime, scilicet 
spiritum, secundo inferiorem, animam scilicet, tertio corpus. Hic tamen 
ordo secundum expressionem maioris convenientie assignatur. Familiarius 
enim convenit divina essentia cum spiritu quam cum anima... . 
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first example of a Sentence-commentary. In view of the fa- 
miliar technical innovations which Stephen Langton brought to 
the School, it ought not to surprise us if he introduced in the 
explanation of the Sentences of the Lombard also the form of 
Quaestiones with its every consequence and thereby created the 
type of the genuine Sentence-commentary. Langton was the 
first who straightway quoted the Glosa magna of the Lombard 
as the glosa; °° he first in the Pauline explanation glosses the 
Collectanea of the Lombard, i. e., the Glosa magna; he was emi- 
nently first in using the form of Quaestiones extensively in 
exegetics; he was the first to quote Sacred Scripture according 
to the chapter numeration introduced by himself. 


4. Tur Seconp SENTENCE-GLOss oF Cop. Near. VII C 14 


Now we must turn to the second Sentence-gloss of Cod. Neap. 
VII C 14 (fol. 71-85); that is the one presented first in our 
description. 

Its general character reveals that it originated undoubtedly 
about the same time as the gloss previously discussed. It also 
speaks of scire in habitu and a habitual intention.’ The 


‘>This happens also in our Sentence-gloss. Comp. Cod. Neap. VII C 14, 
fol. 99: Contra ad Romanos ibi: obsecro vos, ut exhibeatis corpus vestrum 
hostiam sanctam etc., glosa ibi dicit, quod mactatio animalium in vetere 
lege signum est, quod homo debitor fuit mortis eterne.—This is not extant 
in the Glossa ordinaria, but it is in the Collectanea in epistolas D. Pauli 
to Rom. 12 1 of the Lombard: Et nota, quod ait hostiam viventem, olim 
quod apud veteres oblata hostia occidebatur, ut homines causa peccati 
aeternae morti subiecti ostenderentur (SSL 191, 1496) .—Also the following 
citation, at least as far as the text of Migne’s Patrologia (SSL 114, 607) 
allows a conclusion, is not present in the Glossa ordinaria. The text con- 
cerned reads in the account of the Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 98v: Simile ad 
Phil.: Gaudete in Domino semper; glosa ibi: quanto magis crescit gaudium 
Dei, tanto magis decrescit gaudium seculi. The Collectanea in D. Pauli 
epistolas of the Lombard to Phil. 4, 5 say: Vincat ergo gaudium in Domino, 
donec finiatur gaudium in saeculo. Illud semper augeatur, hoc semper 
minuatur, donec finiatur (SSL 192, 253). 

**Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, 76v: “Item, quicquid intelligo, intelligere me 
scio”” in habitu. Hoc est, quod in alia facultate sic dicitur: Quicquid scio, 
scire me scio, et “ scio ” in habitu “ me velle quicquid volo... .” “ Similiter, 
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two glosses, unmistakably similar, speak of a purely relative 
infinity of God.” 

Particularly conspicuous is the fact that the second gloss fre- 
quently employs the expression facultas,” and apparently in the 


cum hec tria ” etc. “ tota simul,” id est omnia, que eis subsunt, “ intelligo ” 
in habitu. “ Quod autem ignoro, nec memini nec volo.” Sed nonne me- 
ministi, quod non scis in actu, et ita quod ignoras. Dicimus, quod scire 
sumitur in habitu et ignorare similiter et memini respicit presens sicut 
et hoc verbum(?) volo ei copulatum. 

57 Fol. 71v: “ Alias abuti est, non uti.” Sed abuti est peccare. Ergo qui 
non refert ad optinendum Deum id, quod in usum venerit, peccat. [Peccat] 
ergo, qui est in caritate et ex sola naturali dilectione subvenit patri, quia 
subventionem illam sive usum non refert ad id, quod fruendum est. Si forte 
dicis, quod refert in habitu, probo, quod meretur sicut ille, qui loquendo 
cum uno alii dat elemosinam et ita opus, quod fit ex naturali dilectione, 
est meritorium ... et fruitio motus continet etiam quedam natura, que 
nec sunt usus stricte nec fruitio, ut illum usum, quem agricola habet in 
colendo agrum, quem nec actu nec habitu refert ad Deum... [Fol. 72]... 
Nec quicumque utitur alia re meritorie, refert in actu usum illum ad id, 
quod obtinendum est, sed in habitu semper et quandoque in actu. Si ergo 
referre sumatur in actu in descriptione, non omne uti meritorie, ut ita 
loquar, est referre ad id, quod est obtinendum. Si vero sumatur in habitu, 
nullum uti, ut ita loquar, potest referre, sicut nullus actus est habitus. 

5* The second gloss in Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 82: “ Perfecta et infinita.” 
Sed nonne, possumne dicere: “hoc,” demonstrata divina essentia, “et non 
aliud est Deus.” Similiter: “ talis et non alterius modi est Deus.” Eadem 
ratione vere dicere possum: “tantus et non maior est Deus.” Quod utique 
verum est. Quomodo ergo infinitus est Deus?—Dicimus, quod infinitus est 
Deus quantitate respectu creaturarum. Unde et in infinitum bonus respectu 
creaturarum est. Tamen demonstrata bonitate divina vere possit dici: 
Deus est tantum bonus et non magis bonus.—The third (Langton) gloss 
in Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, fol. 86v reads: Set “ perfecta et infinita,” qua 
possumus demonstrare sapientiam Dei et dicere: “tam sapiens est Deus”; 
similiter: “tam bonus et non magis.” Et sic secundum omne nomen con- 
veniens divine essentie—Solutio: Dicitur infinita, quia non est propor- 
tionalis alicui creature humane, scilicet scientie vel bonitati. 

5° Fol. 71v: Dicimus, quod hoc dicit propter peccata, de quibus non con- 
stat apud omnes, utrum sint res, vel dicit precipue non ad exclusionem 
alicuius, sed ut temperate loquatur, quod dicitur temperamentum philo- 
sophicum in alia facultate-——Likewise fol. 71v: “Hic res” etc. Et ita 
restrictio vocabuli provenit ex eo, quod nomen generale ponitur in 
divisione cum speciali et ideo ad opposita restringitur, sicut cum in alia 
facultate dicitur: nomen est pars orationis, que unicuique corporum seu 
rerum. Compare furthermore fol. 73, fol. 74, 76, 76v, fol. 79v differently, 
fol. 80, 80v, 81, 83, 83. 
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sense in which we use it to-day when we speak of a philo- 
sophical or theological faculty. The originator of this usage 
was Hugh of St. Victor.” 

I grant that I was unable to make a systematic study of early 
Scholastic literature to determine the use and meaning of the 
word facultas. But from what I have been able to learn it seems 
that the meaning mentioned above is, as far as theology is con- 
cerned, only employed by Langton’s school. So we read, among 
others, for example in Langton’s commentary to St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans, Chap. 7: Temporis modus et infinitivus, 
ut dicitur in alia facultate, coniuncta habent tempora, quia 
eadem vox est ibi presentis temporis et preteriti imperfecti.™ 
The quaestio of the Langton School’s second collection of Cod. 
Erlangen. lat. 353 beginning with, Post predicta queritur de 
illa difficilt questione, sed perutili, qua queritur; utrum Pater et 
Filius sint principrum Spiritus Sancti, reads when he solves it: 
Et sicut solet dici<t> in alia facultate, quod duo nomina sunt 
una pars orationis. ... 
should be ranged as contemporary alongside the Langton gloss. 
This should likewise prove that there is no differentiation of 
distinctiones but only a division of chapters, as yet not enumer- 
ated ; this in turn should prove that the gloss was hardly written 
after the third decade of the 13th century. 

It is unfortunate that we find in it no more tangible proof 
for determining the author. If further proof is ever to be 
gained it will be either through the discovery of a new identi- 
fiable manuscript or through the discovery of attested glosses in 
a later manuscript or also by a detailed comparison of their 
doctrinal interpretations with those of contemporary authors; 
these authors should express relative references to their glosses. 


Hence we may infer that this work 


*° Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 71v: Ut enim ait magister Hugo de Sancto 
Victore, hec est divinitas theologie, quod significata aliarum facultatum hic 
sunt significantia. 

*2 Salzburg, Cod. a X 19, p. 27. 

*2 Cod. Erlangen. lat. 353, fol. 79v. 
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I would like to call attention here that the following proposi- 
tion recalls to mind Peter of Corbeil : * 


Unde sic exponimus auctoritatem: fides non habet meritum, cui 
humana ratio prebet experimentum, id est certitudinem. Si enim per 
sensum sive per visibilia habetur certitudo de aliqua re, de ea non habetur 
fides, inquantum sensibus subest, sive inquantum per visibilia de illa 
certitudo habetur.** 


Although the ideas of Peter of Corbeil found wide circula- 
tion we are not justified by one such text to conclude that he is 
the author of our gloss, be we ever so much justified in assum- 
ing that he actually glossed the Sentences. 

In the work at hand too there may be in evidence, even if not 
so pronounced as in Langton’s gloss, the tendency to desert the 
simple glossing and to enter into farspun discussions upon every 
favorable opportunity. Thus for instance the author prefaces 
the treatise of 1 dist. 4, i.e., quod Deus genuit Deum, with a 
voluminous discussion, which he introduces with the words: 
“Hic oritur questio” etc. Hic aggreditur principalem na- 
turam huius primi libri magister et magnam tangit difficultatem 
in hoc capitulo et in sequenti, nec quid singuli dicant, potuimus 
explicare, set sicut accepimus procedemus. Notandum, quod 
Deus essentiale tantum est significatione. ...°° When the dis- 
quisition upon this distinctio permits he becomes loquacious on 
the point of the Trinitarian error of Gilbert de la Porrée.* He 
reaches out still more vigorously upon the solution, to him 
inadequate, of the Magister to the question raised in 1 dist. 7 c. 
1, i.e., could or did the Father wish to beget the Son.*’ 

Not infrequently do we find liberal criticism levelled at the 


*’ Comp. the text on p. 115. 

** Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 76. 

*6 Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 77. 

** Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, fol. 77». 

** Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 79v: “Hic solet queri.” Questio patet, sed 
solutio non est evidens. Unde notandum.... 
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teaching of the Magister.** Particularly when the Lombard uses 
texts from Hilary the author takes to repudiating remarks.” 

Several times the author even cautions not to share the opinion 
of the Magister, but to adhere to the doctrine presented in the 
gloss."° 

We have, perhaps now that our task is concluded, achieved 
our purpose, namely-to grant an insight into the two middle 
glosses of Cod. VII C 14 of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples. 


** Cod. Neap. VII C 14, fol. 74: Dicimus, quod, si hac locutione “ ego sum 
qui sum” loquitur essentia, et de se bona est probatio magistri.... Fol. 
77v: Magister ut vir catholicus bene distinguit et solvit, sed laboriose.— 
Fol. 80v: “ Potest ergo” etc. Cum magno timore accedit magister ad 
solutionem et tamen optime solvit. Unde utinam tam bene solveret, ubi- 
cumque secure solvit—Fol. 83: “Sed ne tante auctoritates,” scilicet 
Gregorius et Origenes, qui magnus est; ubicumque bene dicit et accedit 
magister ad solutionem contrarietatis, que inter Gregorium et Origenem 
esse videtur. Origenes enim dicit, quod Filius semper nascitur, quod 
Gregorius et Augustinus aperte negare videntur. Sed magister optime 
solvet bene exponendo verba Gregorii et Augustini—Fol. 85: Magister 
tamen inducet auctoritatem, que videtur velle, quod [Spiritus Sanctus] 
magis procedat a Patre quam a Filio, sed postea bene solvet. 

*° Cod. Neap. VIIC 14, fol. 74va: “ Significamus,” sed a remotis, “ quod 
non est una sola sustulit.” Huie verbo Hylarii adhesit magister nimis 
subtiliter et ideo ait nomina numeralia dicta de Trinitate tantum privative 
poni. Quod nos negamus.—Fol. 78v: “et id contrarium videtur ” ete. Hic 
revera possumus dicere, quod causa facilioris difficilioris sit assumptio. 
Induxerat enim magister multas auctoritates, que videntur velle, quod 
essentia generet et quod generetur. Et nunc ad idem auctoritates Hylarii 
adducit, que magnam in se continent obscuritatem et tamen eodem modo 
solvuntur sicut et predicte auctoritates. Unde ad hoc, quod intendit 
magister, sufficerent due vel tres auctoritates tales, quia, ut dicit ethnicus, 
omnium, que propter idem, eadem est solutio.—Fol. 83: “ Hilarius quoque.” 
Istud capitulum inducit magister ad probandum sententiam Origenis, 
scilicet quod hoc verbum nascitur in presenti tempore dicitur de Filio Dei. 
Sed utinam huic probationi et confirmationi supersedisset, quia difficilis est 
littera huius capituli. : 

7° Cod. Neap. VII C14, fol. 80: “Cui versutie” etc. Utinam magister 
bene enuclearet hanc versutiam, id est hoc sophisma. Sed quidquid ipse 
dicat, adhere precedenti doctrine et tutus eris hic—Fol. 80: “ Super omnia ” 
etc. Pro nichilo dicit hoc magister, quia numquam ponam hance dictionem 
subiectum [fol. 80v] in argumentatione, sed hoc verbum sic: quicquid potest 
Pater, potest Filius. Pater potest generare: ergo et Filius. Et ideo recur- 
rendum est ad precedentem doctrinam. 
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We have here then two works which positively belong to the 
beginning of the 13th century, and of which the last in par- 
ticular already bears characteristic marks of a Sentence-com- 
mentary. Furthermore this Sentence-commentary is the work, 
which, inasmuch as we have been able to find out, initiated this 
type of Scholastic works that were to reach supreme importance 
and were to influence theology up to the 16th century. In addi- 
tion permit us to say that convincing arguments point to 
Stephen Langton as the author of this work. But since all the 
material necessary for comparison was not at my command it 
may perhaps be necessary to return to this point upon a more 
favorable opportunity.” 
Artur LanperarF. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Translated by EpGar LANG. 
The Catholic University of America. 


“TI wish to take this opportunity to thank Dom Lottin for his kindness 
in securing for me the photostats of Cod. Neap. VII C 14. 
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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
YURI KRIZHANICH 


URI KRIZHANICH * may be called the founder of Slavic 
political philosophy. For more than fifteen years, this 
Catholic priest from Croatia tried to break down the imperturba- 
bility of seventeenth century Russia by winning the ear of the 
tsar and persuading him to try his political and economic re- 
forms. This attempt to play Machiavelli to tsar Alexis’ prince 
Lorenzo did not succeed for much the same reason the Florentine 
failed. But Krizhanich’s writings remain as an important land- 
mark in political thought. 

Though neither a cynic, nor quite as drastic as Machiavelli, 
he produces somewhat the same impression of audacity; for 
while Machiavelli’s horizon did not lie much beyond that of his 
native land, Krizhanich wrote with the hope that he would 
shape the political and economic policies of over half of Europe 
—the whole of Slavdom; and make that half-Oriental outpost, 
Moscow, the center of a new Europe. But Krizhanich did not 
gain a public, let alone influence nations; and his works were 
destined to lie buried in the archives of Moscow for about two 
hundred years, while his intellectual descendants were not even 
aware that he had ever existed. During the past eighty years 
his personality and philosophy have been slowly unburied, re- 
vealing not only the philosopher, but also a great missionary, 
traveler, theologian, historian and philologist. 

Yuri Krizhanich was born in 1618 in Croatia. An orphan at 
sixteen, he became a wanderer for the rest of his life. All the 
love he would have liked to have devoted to a family was trans- 


1 This is a transliteration of his name from the Russian. In Krizhanich’s 
native Croatia, it would be Juraj KriZani¢. In Rome he was known as 
Georgius Crisanius or Crisanio. While in Russia he disguised himself as 
a Serbian and assumed the name of Yur Bielik. 
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fered to his country. But he was fated to live in the century of 
the Slavs greatest decline. He saw his people steadily retreating 
before the encroachment of Turks, Germans, Magyars and 
Italians—Croatia had long ceased to be an independent state. 
These circumstances gave Krizhanich many of the character- 
istics of a nineteenth century nationalist, with all of the latter’s 
philosophical justification of racial emotions. But this did not 
mean that Krizhanich was an ordinary chauvinist, as he was 
perfectly capable of seeing the defects of his own race, which 
made him the author of some of the bitterest things ever said 
about the Slavs. 

A keen awareness of his nationality was further sharpened 
by contact with many different countries and cultures. After 
studying at the Jesuit school in Zagreb, he continued his edu- 
cation in Austria, Hungary and Italy; completing his theo- 
logical studies at Bologna and the college of St. Athanasius in 
Rome, where he became a doctor of theology in 1642. 

The cities of Austria and Italy always seemed like places of 
exile, and only preparation grounds for the fulfilment of his 
ambition to go to a Russia inhabited by a people similar to his 
Croats. He prepared for his task with great pains and love: 
by mastering some ten languages; by the study of astronomy 
which would enable him to reform the Russian calendar; by 
various translations he thought would be helpful and pleasing 
to the tsar—Krizhanich always aimed high—and by writing a 
book on the Eastern Schisms.* But Krizhanich’s dream of going 
to Russia was not to be realized for quite a while, not until 
1659, seventeen years after his ordination. In the meanwhile 
his knowledge of the Slavs was greatly increased by a visit to 


* Bibliotheca Schismaticorum wuniversa, omnes Schismaticorum libros 
hactenus impressos, duobus tomis comprehendens primum quidem in duo- 
decim auctoribus, tribus linguis (gracae antique, gracae moderne, et mosco- 
vitice) composita nunc antem latine verbatim radita et confutata a Georgio 
Orisanio, 1656. 
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Poland, travel thru the Slavic countries of the Balkans as a 
member of an Austrian diplomatic mission to Constantinople, 
and short trips into Russia. 

Finally, tired of waiting for support of his plans, he entered 
Russia on his own initiative. In Moscow he had to hide his 
identity, as feeling was particularly strong against Catholics, 
due to the strained Russo-Polish situation. Krizhanich’s en- 
thusiastic offers to do translations and write a history which 
would refute the calumnies against the tsar, met with consider- 
able suspicion, as he could not give a satisfactory explanation 
for his connections with the Poles and Rome. How incompre- 
hensible was this Western Slav to the Slavs of Moscow! His 
very enthusiasm was the thing they distrusted the most. As the 
Russian historian, Bilbasov, remarked: Krizhanich’s superior, 
A. L. Ordyn-Nashchokin, whose son had fled Russia, could not 
understand this man who had fled to Russia. But despite the 
lack of sympathy Krizhanich aroused, he succeeded in becoming 
a sort sort of unofficial scribe or librarian to the tsar, with a 
salary considerably above that which was ordinarily payed a 
government clerk. 

Two years after his arrival in Moscow, he was exiled to 
Siberia, to Tobolsk. The reason for his banishment was never 
made quite clear. Krizhanich, himself said it was because he 
spoke “ certain foolish words to a certain gentleman,” and be- 
cause the tsar had decreed that unmarried foreigners were to 
be exiled to Siberia *—apparently a reference to Catholic priests. 
He was in Siberia for fifteen years, the whole remainder of 
tsar Alexis reign. Krizhanich’s numerous petitions for freedom 
failed to move Alexis, succeeded with his successor, Feodor, who 
granted him a pardon. 


* Krizhanich’s principal Russian biographer, Bielokurov believed Kriz- 
hanich was exiled for religious reasons. Miliukov in “Ocherki po istorii 
ruskoy kultury,” vol. III, pp. 135-55 is inclined to believe it was for 


political reasons. 
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In Siberia Krizhanich suffered nothing worse than ennui, as 
it was arranged that his life was to go on as it had in Moscow. 
Besides receiving a monthly salary of 714 rubles—which equaled 
the pension he had received from Rome—the tsar supplied him 
with the books necessary for his work. So that from the point 
of view of literature and philosophy, Krizhanich’s exile was a 
stroke of fortune, as it difficult to imagine any one of Kriz- 
hanich’s temperament devoting fifteen years exclusively to writ- 
ing, except under such compulsion such as exile would entail. 
In all he wrote ten works while in Siberia, the two most im- 
portant being: a Slavic Grammar, a remarkable work in com- 
parative philology which was instrumental in his inventing a 
Slavic Esperanto, in which most of his works are written; and 
the Politika or Political Thoughts, which is the basis of this 
paper. 

After the death of tsar Alexis, Krizhanich spent a short pro- 
bationary period in the Monastery of Solovki, now famous as a 
GPU prison for political exiles, and used for the same purpose 
during Krizhanich’s time. He was finally returned to Moscow 
where he found the authorities just as indifferent and suspicious 
as when he had been sent to Siberia. Discouraged, he begged to 
be allowed to leave Russia. Permission was granted, and he 
departed in the train of the Danish ambassador. On arriving 
in Poland he joined the Dominicans, probably with the hope or 
understanding that they would send him to Rome. Instead he 
succeeded in quarrelling with his superiors and was disciplined 
by them, spending some time in prison. Eventually he dis- 
covered a new ideal for a Slavic ruler in Jan Sobieski, and 
modified the preface of the Polittka—which was addressed to 
Alexis—to fit Sobieski. Then the sixty-five-year-old philoso- 
pher found energy enough to march south with the Polish troops. 
The time and place of Krizhanich’s death is unknown, but his 
' biographers like to believe he met his end in 1683 while ad- 
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ministering the last sacraments to Sobieski’s soldiers under the 
walls of Vienna. 
IT. 


The suspicion and bewilderment Krizhanich aroused during 
his lifetime, both in Rome and in Moscow, is reflected in his 
biographies. They are beset by doubt as to his motives. Cer- 
tainly one of the most sincere and idealistic of persons, he was 
placed in an atmosphere of double dealing where he had to 
simulate and flatter in order to survive, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to make out whether he was trying to serve Rome, 
Moscow, Croatia or himself. Rome had been almost as unfavor- 
ably inclined towards him as had Moscow. In Italy he was 
referred to as a “ cervello torbido e stravagante ”—an extrava- 
gant and befuddled person.* Rome had good cause to believe 
that Krizhanich was far more interested in the political and 
material advancement of his Slavs than he was in spreading 
Catholicism. Krizhanich himself wrote in regards to his 
relationship to the Muscovites: “ Men do call me a roamer and 
wanderer, but they say this in error, for I have come unto the 
tsar of mine own race, unto mine own people, unto mine own 
fatherland, unto mine own country, where alone my labors 
shall be of profit and bring me advantage—to wit, my dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and renderings shall be of value and be 
meet for barter in the market,” "—surely a commendable atti- 
tude in a missionary, had it not been further amplified by the 
belief that the Russians were neither heretics nor schismatics: 
“I do not account the Muscovites to be heretics or schismatics ” 
wrote Krizhanich, “ (as their schism does not proceed from the 
real source of schism—pride, but proceeds from ignorance. ) 
I count them to be Christians led astray by simplicity of mind. 


* Miliukov, Och. po. ist. rus. kult., vol. III, p. 136. 
* Kliuchevsky quoting Krizhanich in “ History of Russia,” English trans. 
Hogarth, voi. III, p. 257. 
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Therefore my discourses with them will not be on the Faith,— 
which task I would never think of taking upon myself—but 
exhortations to industry, learning and art, by which means it 
would be the more easy to point out to them the path to virtue 
and enlightenment.”* Never-the-less Rome was too inclined to 
forget that though he showed more civic zeal than missionary 
zeal, he served fifteen years of exile in Siberia for his Faith. 

His anomalous position both in Rome and in Moscow has 
given rise to two interpretations of Krizhanich; one group— 
principally his Russian biographers—considers him to be pri- 
marily a Catholic missionary whose political and economical 
writings were chiefly serving as a blind by means of which he 
could gain the tsar’s favor and thus obtain a firmer foundation 
for his proselytizing. They believe that Krizhanich’s religious 
activity is the most plausible explanation for his exile to Siberia, 
and a proof that he was an effective missionary. The second 
group considers him as being mainly a Slavic patriot and poli- 
tician, laboring for Moscow or Croatia or both, for whom re- 
ligion played a very secondary role. To substantiate this theory 
they point to Krizhanich’s insubordination to his religious 
superiors and his preoccupation in his writings with the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural affairs of Slavdom. 

Even as far as his purely religious writings are concerned, 
both interpretations are applicable. One of his editors, M. 
Sokolov produces a manuscript’ to prove that Krizhanich’s 
sole aim in life was to unite the Catholic and Orthodox churches ; 
while another editor of one of his theological pieces, A. Bash- 
kirov claims that Krizhanich had joined the Orthodox Church.° 

It seems to me that both views are exaggerations. Krizhanich 


* Bielokurov quoting Krizhanich in “ Y. Krizhanich v Rossii,” p. 57. 

*Krizhanich, “Tolkovanie istoricheskikh porochestv,” edited by M. 
Sokolov, in Ohten. obshch, istor. i drevn., 1891, vol. ITI. 

*Krizhanich, “Oblichenie solovetskoy chelobitnoy,” in Ohten. obshch. 
istor. i drev., edit., Bashkirov, vol. II, 1893. 
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was always a Catholic missionary—did he not suffer innumer- 
able times for his Faith? At the same time he did devote 
himself to what he indeed looked upon as his particular mis- 
sion—the material betterment of the Slavs. As a missionary 
he believed his work should be as inconspicuous as possible; 
one should proceed by hints rather than exhortations. This is 
apparent in even some of the most political parts of his writings. 
In the Polvttka there are numerous indirect remarks suggesting 
advantages that could be derived from a closer cooperation with 
Catholicism. But his arguments are psychological and worldly 
rather than theological. He tries to establish an atmosphere 
of friendship by pointing out that Catholic writers were more 
favorably disposed towards Russia than were the Protestant 
writers; ° and that Russia would prosper as a Catholic nation, 
for if the tsar were a Catholic he could readily secure Poland 
and Lithuania.*® However considered as a whole the Politika 
belongs to political philosophy and not theology and is written 
by a Russian politician, but that politician has a Catholic point 
of view. 

Both the political and religious messages of the Politika 
were bound to be obscured by the inauspiciousness of the times. 
Krizhanich’s political reforms more properly belonged to the 
age of Peter the Great than to an age which was still shaking 
off the Orientalism left by the Tatar yoke. Krizhanich was a 
messenger of religious concord in a period when Russia was in 
the throes of its greatest religious discord. Considering the 
times, he was very fortunate to escape with fifteen years of 
exile; for Krizhanich took the side of the Old Believers against 
the Nikonites who were sponsored by the tsar. Krizhanich 
believed that the reforms of the patriarch Nikon simply were 
making the Russian church more subservient to the Greek; and 


® Politika, vol. II, p. 28-9. 
*° Krizhanich, “ Tolkovanie istoricheskikh prorochestv,” p. 54. 
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he thought it far better to retain the old, corrupted texts than 
to yield them to the scrutiny of the Greek churchmen. In his 
stand, Krizhanich was almost as violent in his vituperations 
against Nikon ** as was Avvakum, the leader of the Old Be- 
lievers and Russia’s greatest literary genius of the seventeenth 
century. And Avvakum’s popularity and his friendship with 
the tsar did not save him from being burned at the stake. 

A fuller comprehension of the reasons for Krizhanich’s failure 
and the difficulties with which he was faced, may be found in 
the study of the personality of tsar Alexis (1645-1676). The 
surname “ the most pacific ” was given Alexis not only because 
of his kindness but because of his passivity which belied any 
inclination to drastic political reform. The most amenable of 
persons, his good nature abruptly stopped on the question of 
religion. His great piety was transformed into a fanatical fury 
whenever his exacting and sometimes pedantic religious sense 
was slightly ruffled. Alexis’ piety reflected itself in an asceti- 
cism which was all the more remarkable, because it expressed 
itself in a man who had a tremendous appreciation and love 
of the material things of life. During Lent on Sundays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays he ate but one meal a day, 
consisting of berries and vegetables; on the other three days he 
abstained from all food. Alexis spent from five to six hours 
at a stretch in church, where he would bow to the ground a 
thousand times. This same man would fly into fits of anger 
when a certain expression or gesture in the services was not to 
his liking—as was the case when he publicly abused the pa- 
triarch on Good Friday in the cathedral because he disapproved 
of the way the services were being conducted. And on this 
man rested Krizhanich’s fate. One can imagine the danger 
Krizhanich faced and the impression he must have produced 
with his unorthodox plans and spirit of religious tolerance. 


11 Krizhanich, Oblichenie solovetskoy chelobitnoy. 
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ITI. 


Though Krizhanich’s writings did not survive his departure 
from Moscow, his name lived on chiefly as a geographer for 
about half a century. It is said” that he was the first to 
formulate a plan for a North-East passage to the Orient by way 
of the Arctic Ocean. This plan greatly interested the Danish 
envoy with whom Krizhanich left Russia. The Dutch traveler, 
N. Witsen was in Siberia while Krizhanich was in exile, and 
further spread the latter’s fame by quoting him in his book 
on Siberia—Noord en Oost Tartaryen, 1692. When Peter the 
Great went to Holland he became acquainted with Witsen and 
learned of Krizhanich through him. Peter was so impressed, 
that on his return to Russia he ordered that Krizhanich’s works 
be published; but due to the chaotic state of Russian printing, 
nothing came of the royal command. 

The next mention of Krizhanich is in Novikov’s, Biographies 
of Russian Authors, 1772. By the time the nineteenth century 
had grown to be as nationalistic as Krizhanich, his works began 
to slowly reappear. The Grammar was published in 1848. But 
the Politika did not appear until 1859, the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his entry into Moscow. The discoverer of the 
Politika, M. Bezsonov did not think it necessary to affix Kriz- 
hanich’s name to the work, assuring the reader that he was 
reserving the name for a future surprise. The book was re- 
named by Bezsonov, The Russian State in the Middle of the 
XVII century (Russkoe gosudarstvo v polovine XVII veka). 
At least eighteen of the seventy chapters were left out—includ- 
ing some of the most purely philosophical, such as, On Wisdom, 
and Machiavelli,—the latter should have proved to be particu- 
larly interesting, since Krizhanich possessed Machiavelli’s pe- 
culiar combination of idealism and opportunism. Most of the 


** Bielokurov in “ Chten. obshch. istor. i drevn., 1907, p. 49-51. 
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book is written in Krizhanich’s strange, Pan-Slavic language, 
which is best described as a combination of Russian, Croatian 
and Church Slavonic; the remaining one sixth, about 185 pages 
is in Latin. 

Since 1860, the Moscow University Historical Society has 
undertaken the publication of all of Krizhanich’s works. Parts 
of it appeared in their periodicals for 1902, 1907, 1909, but 
their work is far from complete. In Rome, the French Jesuit, 
P. Pierling began unearthing Krizhanich manuscripts in the 
Propaganda Fide.** At present there are numerous historical 
and philosophical works on Krizhanich, chiefly in Russian; but 
probably the best monograph is in Croatian.** 


IV. 


The most modern feature of Krizhanich’s philosophy is its 
economic conception of the state, which he combined with a 
medieval abhorrence for the usurious trend of trade. As a 
consequence he was faced with the dilemma of reconciling a 
tendency of advocating more and more modern business methods, 
with a condemnation of modern business. He discovered that 
commercial enterprise was measured by the amount and facility 
of its profits: while he believed that “ All gain is unmerited 
which is attained without sufficient time... .”** For this 
reason alchemy, “ a diabolic delusion ” ** and forgery (a word *’ 
which he used in a rather broad sense to mean any clever 
manipulation) may be classified as usury, because of their get- 
rich-quick philosophy, which was just as wrong as their Satanic 
and criminal elements. 

The material consequences of wealth are as disastrous as the 


** Pierling, “ La Russie et le St. Siege,” IV, 1907. 

*V. Jagi¢, “ Zivot i rad Jurja KriZani¢éa” in Djela Jogoslov. akad. 
znatnost, vol. XXVIII, Zagreb, 1917. 

*® Politika, vol. I, p. 5. 

1°“ besovskaya poluda.” 17 “ kovachstvo.” 
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spiritual; just as “ unmeasured luxury brings sickness to the 
body, unmeasured wealth bears poverty.” ** Poverty is eco- 
nomic dissipation, since poverty and wealth are the two results 
of economic overindulgence. 

By placing business in the hands of the state, and thus re- 
moving it from some of the temptations of the individual, 
Krizhanich thought he could place business in a more humane 
and stable sphere, with government as its haven.—Not that 
Krizhanich failed to recognize the rights of the individual, nor 
did he underestimate man—for he believed the individual to 
be the unit of economic success. 

Since Krizhanich was a monarchist, he believed that the king 
reflects the state, and in a certain sense, the people. The good 
monarch, therefore, must be a business man. The ideal monarch 
has a prototype in the wisest of kings and the most successful 
of merchants, Solomon.*® When the monarch is a tradesman, 
business becomes more cooperative and there is less. idleness 
and exploitation. The prosperity of the individual, the ruler, 
and the state are interdependent: “ when a kingdom is poor, 
the king is poor, when the kingdom is rich, the king is rich. 
The king who wishes to become rich must devise means by 
which his subjects may become wealthy.” *° The question of 
the subordination of the individual to the state or the state to the 
individual did not enter Krizhanich’s head. He believed in the 
cooperative and parallel growth of the ruler, |individual and 
state. The whole problem is not one of dependence but of 
reciprocity. 

The knightly, medieval prejudice against business had made 
kings reluctant to occupy themselves with something that was 
considered almost degrading. Krizhanich believed this was due 
to their misapprehension of the true nature of business. “ If 


** Politika, vol. I, p. 5. . 
** Tbid., vol. I, p. 10. *° Ibid., vol. I, p. 41. 
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commerce is not for personal gain,” he wrote, “nor is the 
result of unquenchable avarice, but is embarked on for the 
general national good; then commerce is honorable, good and a 
truly kingly occupation.” ** 

The ruler may control the prerequisites to prosperity : popula- 
tion, articles of trade, and international relations—something 
over which the merchant has little power. Since prosperity 
seems to be dependent upon the density of population,” the ruler 
must encourage its growth by promulgating good laws which 
would further immigration into his country; ** and by building 
cities. The founding of cities creates industries, concentrates 
money, and makes civilization permanent.** Russia has a sparse — 
population and no permanency to its civilization because it ~ 
lacks stone with which to build solid city dwellings; while the 
Germans are a prosperous, industrial nation because of their 
stone made cities.” 

The ruler must also guard against the decimators of popula- 
tion—plague, hunger and war; which may be caused either by 
the people through sinfulness and laziness ; or by the government 
through anarchy or tyranny.” 

The discovery of the New World has added another danger; 
for the acquisition of colonies necessitates emigration from the 
mother country; the greater became the territorial expansion, 
the sparser became the density of population. This Krizhanich 
believed to be particularly apparent in Spain, whose prosperity 
abroad caused her ultimate ruin. The Germans” were an 
exception to this rule. For the Spaniards, the colonies were 
an extravagance because they were a source of luxury which 
complicated rather than sustained life; while the German 

*1 Ibid., vol. I, p. 10. 

** Tbid., vol. I, p. 5-6, and vol. IV, p. 87. 

** Tbid., vol. I, p. 5. ** Ibid., vol. IV, p. 92. 

Tbid., vol. II, p. 85. Tbid., vol. IV, p. 88. 


**The word “German” is sometimes used by Krizhanich to mean all 
Germanic people. In this instance he is probably referring to the Dutch. 
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colonies enriched the mother country because they specialized 
in the staples and not the luxuries of life, and therefor did not 
create new burdens or new fashions which would disturb life at 
home. 

Russia, Krizhanich believed, was being faced with the disaster 
which overtook Spain, because Russia was exporting necessities 
(wheat) and importing luxuries (dyes)—thus draining instead 
of enriching the country.” Spain and Russia were victims of 
a common human failing of raising the value of an article as it 
grew more useless and lowering its price as it increased in 
usefulness.”* 

As a remedy, Krizhanich recommended a stringent set of 
laws which would limit the export of wheat, and regulate the 
wearing of such luxuries as silk and jewels. Law can overcome 
human and material deficiencies. Arabia and Hungary have 
material wealth, but they are backward; England, though she 
lacks many of the advantages of these two countries, has brain 
and industry which places her on a higher level; but France is 
on a still higher level because she has good laws.” 

Of course, the ruler has military problems besides business 
ones. Asa realist, Krizhanich recognized war as an unescapable 
part of human life. One must be ever vigilant; for there never 
has been a ruler so powerful or so fortunate as to have had 
unbroken peace.** An empire is like an horse plagued by flies; 
as soon as his tail stops swishing, he is invaded. But contrary 
to the belief of some of his biographers that the Politika was 
written to instigate the tsar to wage war against the Turks so 
that Krizhanich’s fatherland, Croatia might be liberated, he 


** Politika, vol. IV, p. 88-90. 

2° Tbid., vol. II, p. 2. 

*° Tbid., vol. I, p. 7. 

*1 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 81: “ Militia est vita hominis super terram. Arma 
debent semper esse in promptu; et studium militiae nunquam debet deponi. 
Quippe nullus fuit rex tam potens aut felix, ut haberet Pacem in sua 


potestate.” 
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always held war to be unprofitable.” A military nation like 
Turkey, for example, could not be prosperous because such a 
country’s best brains are occupied with unproductive labor— 
war.** For this reason Krizhanich counselled the tsar not to 
follow the example of the Germans, Spaniards and French who 
obtained products from abroad by conquest. It would be better 
for Russia to buy the desired goods from Sweden and Hun- 
gary.* It is far more advantageous to insulate oneself with 
friendly buffer states than it is to expand territorially.* 

There are two excuses for war: 1) a religious crusade, 
2) to repel an invader. These two considerations have led some 
to believe that Krizhanich was setting the stage for a Russo- 
Turkish war. But as a matter of fact, Krizhanich recommended 
expansion to the east rather than the south-west. The real 
sphere of Russian expansion lay in the unpopulated areas of 
Siberia, and south-east into the territory of the marauding 
Tatars. The liberation of the Balkan Slavs is a laudatory but 
not an obligatory undertaking. Like most Panslavists, Kriz- 
hanich hoped that some day Constantinople might be a part of 
a Slavic empire; but only “ if God so willed,” * but not thru 
the force of arms—though it is hard to imagine by what other 
means Constantinople could be had. 

Krizhanich seemed to understand national expansion as pri- 
marily a means of opening new communications rather than the 
exploitation of new territories. He anticipated by some fifty 
years what was to be the objective of all Russian tsars for over 
two hundred years—the creation of “ windows into Europe ” on 
the Baltic and Black Seas.** 

Krizhanich’s advice on military tactics was just as prophetic 
as his premonitions of Russian expansion to the Black Sea and 
the Baltic. Though he wished to leave war alone, he saw no 


*8 Tbid., vol. II, p. 45. *° Ibid., vol. IV, p. 108. 
8 Tbid., vol. I, p. 7. *° Tbid., vol. III, p. 110. 
** Tbid., vol. I, p. 62. ** Ibid., vol. IV, p. 116. 
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reason why one should not be a good soldier. Krizhanich 
believed that there were three military virtues: 1) Strength, 
2) Swiftness, 3) Bravery. Any people who could possess all 
three would rule the world. But they are possessed only in 
varying degrees by various peoples; the Poles have bravery, 
the Germans—-strength, and the Tatars (Crimeans )—swiftness; 
the Russians have all three virtues in a lesser degree: they are 
swifter than the German, stronger than the Tatar, and are 
similar to the Pole in bravery. Krizhanich had a particular 
admiration for the military genius of the Tatar. The Germans 
though stronger are unwieldy; the Tatars always have two or 
three horses and light weapons so they can be constantly going 
at top speed. They carry no supplies but live on pillage. Such 
troops could burn the countryside as they retreated before the 
Germans; and the latter would die of hunger.** Napoleon 
witnessed these tactics during his retreat from Moscow. 

In international relations the ruler’s duties as a soldier and 
diplomat might obscure his position as a business man; but in 
internal affairs his commercial functions come to the forefront. 
He must be constantly “ devising cheapness” *® of goods for 
his subjects. As a protectionist he must see to it that his sub- 
jects sell goods abroad for the highest possible prices and buy 
from abroad at the lowest possible prices.*° The state is the 
best judge of what imports will not harm home industry; she 
must be the agent for foreign products, selling imports directly 
to her subjects, and at the same time prohibiting foreign busi- 
ness from establishing itself within the country.** The popula- 
tion must be taught to buy the products of budding home 
industries even if they do cost more. Budding home industries 
are to be encouraged by “ freedom ”—exemption from taxes.“ 


** Tbid., vol. IV, p. 124-5. 

Tbid., vol. III, p. 27: “ deshevinu promyslit.” 

*° Politika, vol. I, p. 12. 

*1 Tbid., vol. I, p. 24. ** Tbid., vol. I, p. 40. 
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It is important to raise the standard of the business man and 
the artisan, and Krizhanich is ready to adopt rather drastic and 
sometimes not very logical means to accomplish this end. For 
instance, merchants who cannot write or who do not know 
accounting will have their shops closed until they master these 
two subjects.“* The agriculturist should be forced to buy the 
latest and best tools; this is to be made easy for him by instal- 
ment buying from the government, which would sell without 
“ profit, at a fixed price, along standard measures.” “* 

Krizhanich felt that Russia lagged behind in business because 
she did not know the guild system of feudalism. Prosperity 
was impossible without the establishment of a good standard of 
craftsmanship with protection for its practitioners. For 
“ craftsmanship is more profitable for a kingdom than the best 
iron mines, or hills of gold.” *° And craftsmanship could best 
be attained by the establishment of guilds, which could be 
manned by the peasantry, encouraged to learn a trade by a grant 
of freedom to those who learned one. Mastery and uniformity 
could be heightened by sending the apprentice to various towns 
to study under different masters. 

Security for the guilds is to be further strengthened by fixed 
prices. Monopoly which raises prices is a bad thing, and those 
who practice it “shall be prosecuted without mercy.” “ But 
it is also wrong to under-sell. One should try and stabilize 
prices by spreading industry over the country and preventing 
its over-concentration on one spot. Over-specialization is another 
danger: therefore trade and manufacture as many different 
things as possible.*’ 

Or: must always keep in mind the difference between profit- 
able and unprofitable occupations—just as trade in luxuries 
does not work for lasting prosperity; a tradesman whose work 


48 Tbid., vol. I, p. 25. 
“4 Tbid., vol. I, p. 50. *° Tbid., vol. I, p. 22. 
«5 Tbid., vol. I, p. 30. “ Ibid., vol. I, p, 12. 
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is uncreative, or does not add to the improvement of the nation, 
might just as well be classed among the unemployed.“ 


V. 


Like Aquinas, Krizhanich accepted Aristotle’s classification 
of government into Monarchy, Aristocracy and Republic, and 
their corresponding perversions: Tyranny, Oligarchy and 
Anarchy.*® With St. Thomas he believed Monarchy is the best 
form of government *°—a monarchy which features democracy 
within autocracy. In a good monarchy the ruler is a sort of 
chairman of freedom: the subjects submit their wishes to the 
king who in turn approves of those which are pleasing to God. 
A wise autocrat is better able to judge what is good for an 
individual than the latter can himself. However, he who is 
truly solicitous of his salvation should prefer to live under re- 
strictions rather than under liberty; for the greater freedom 
there is, the greater is the possibility of succumbing to evil.” 
But Krizhanich realizes than since “only the wise” would 
prefer to live under strict laws, a concession must be made to 
human frailty, and as much liberty as is practical should be 
given to the people.” 

Freedom, the principle attraction of non-monarchic states is 
illusory due to its misuse and due to the aimlessness of its ends. 
In an oligarchy there is numerically more freedom than in a 
monarchy, yet it is a more oppressive form of government, be- 
cause freedom is not exercised in the name of the general weal 
but in the name of the individual, with a consequent triumph 
of power over justice.* True liberty does not mean; let one 


** Tbid., vol. IV, p. 64. ®° Tbid., vol. II, p. 93. 

Tbid., vol. III, p. 21. Ibid., vol. IV, p. 19. 

** Ibid., vol. IV, p. 18: “ certe vir prudens, et qui aeternam vitam pluris 
aestimat quam praesentem, potius optabit vivere in severo regimine, ubi 
-securior expeditorque est via ad salutem.” 

8 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 19. ** Tbid., vol. IV, p. 45. 
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do as one wills; rather it is the guarantee of the general safety 
and general good, which in turn means there is an unusual 
amount of restriction for a certain class of people; that is, the 
state is unusually severe with crime; for the more fear a crimi- 
nal has, the less liberty there is for the wicked and the more 
freedom there is for the good.” 

Krizhanich has a Machiavellian impatience with the incompe- 
tence of the mob. He believes very few people are capable of 
following the dictation of the Mind i. e. the Good. As a conse- 
quence, monarchy—or any other form of government, for that 
matter—must use fear and coercion, for many times this is the 
only way the average man can be set on the right path.” I=fa 
ruler make a confident of his subject, the ruler’s decrees lose 
much of their compelling force.*’ The subject must surrender 
a part of his Will, Body and Mind to the ruler; that is, the 
monarch must be Feared, Honored and Loved. The people’s 
fear will give him power; their Honor will give him Wisdom; 
while their Love will create prosperity (Wealth, Good). 
The ruler’s autocratic function comes particularly into play in 
ferreting out and abolishing ignorance. “ Ignorantia” can 
only be changed by an outside force because by its very nature 
ignorance is incapable of acknowledging its fault as it is the 
result of an inability rather than will.” 

Monarchy is the most stable form of government because it 
is the most natural order. The state is modeled on the human 
body of which the king is the head.*° He is the heart and eyes 
of the people. Krizhanich considers the Body-State not from 


55 Tbid., vol. IV, p. 46: “ Vera libertas ibi est, ubi omnes vivunt securi 
de vita et de bonis suis: et ubi nemini licet impune scelera patrare.. . 
Quanto enim maior est metus patrandi scelera, et seruitus malorum; tanto 
maior est libertas honorum.” 

5¢ Tbid., vol. IV, p. 67. 

Ibid., vol. IV, p. 33. Ibid., vol. IV, p. 228. 

58 Tbid., vol. III, p. 18. *° Tbid., vol. III, p. 8. 

*1 Picheta quoting Krizhanich in “ Krizhanich,” p. 56. 
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a functional point of view, but from the point of view of 
relativity—the relationship of different classes and people to 
each other, in which only one of the three groups is really func- 
tional. Society within the state is divided into: 1) the Preserva- 
tory, 2) Preserved, 3) Parasitic. The first group consists of © 
nobles, soldiers, serfs, artisans and merchants. ‘The second: 
churchmen, women, children, the poor (those who are objects 
of charity), intellectual workers, visitors, ambassadors, prison- 
ers. In the third are: heretics, foreigners who refuse to be 
assimilated, wastrels, speculators, hoarders, drunkards, robbers.” 

Like the body the state has natural frailties which always 
will be present even in the most ideal society. These frailties 
are classified as the common sins (Ordinaria). They are: Lust, 
Gluttony, Drunkenness, Anger, Covetousness, Theft, Murder.” 
These are with all nations at all times. They cannot be eradi- 
cated but they can be controlled. The uncommon sins (Extra- 
ordinaria): 1) heresy, 2) oppression of the poor, 3) deceit 
(breaking of treaties) are the sins which if not eliminated 
cause the downfall of a nation.” 

Krizhanich believed monarchy to be not only the most natural 
but also the most divine order. His faith in divine right has 
made some students of Krizhanich accuse him of insincerity, 
for they cannot reconcile his character with such a theory. They 
think the Politika championed divine right in order to curry 
favor with the tsar and thus gain his liberation from Siberia. 

It is true, considering the fanatical faith in divine right held 
by most of the tsars from Ivan the Terrible even up to Nicholas 
II; and considerigg Krizhanich’s precarious position, it was 
almost imperative that he, or for that matter any other political 


*? Politika, vol. III, p. 8. 
*8 Tbid., vol. IV, p. 224-5: “ Ordinaria: Libido, Gula, Ebrietas, Ira, Amari- 
tua, Furta, Homicidia.” “ Extraordinaria: Heresis, Fedifraquium, Opressio 


pauperum.” 
** Tbid., vol. IV, p. 224-5. 
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writer of his time, adopt this theory. But if Krizhanich did 
so to flatter, or from fear, he proved himself to be a very poor 
diplomat, for almost in the next breath after affirming the 
superiority of monarchy, he makes the sinister remarks that it 
is much easier to get rid of a poor monarchy than a poor oli- 
garchy or democracy.® But Krizhanich did not come out openly 
for tyrannicide, as he said the people should suffer the misrule 
of a tyrant as a penance.” Some of the bitterest things from 
Krizhanich’s sharp tongue were about two predecessors of the 
tsar, Ivan the Terrible and Boris Godunov. Krizhanich re- 
served for tyrants such epithet’s as: “robber,” “ headsman 
without court or laws,” “ human who has renounced humanity,” 
“wolf.” Such remarks about past tsars certainly were not 
calculated to court the benvolence of tsar Alexis. 

Krizhanich believed that the state besides being a natural 
order is a direct compact with God. This is particularly appar- 
ent in a monarchy. Kingship is a vocation like any other 
occupation; and one is responsible directly to God for ones 
vocation: the wealthy man is responsible to God for his wealth, 
the king is responsible to God for his people.*’ In this sense his 
office is divine and the people are hardly in a position to demand 
any particular course of action of their ruler because man’s 
relationship to man is one primarily of obligations and not 
rights.°* In this respect the ruler is above the criticism of the 
people, because he is out of their sphere of action. The people 
participate in the government in as much as all of their work 
should have a relationship with, and be of value to the com- 
munity; and naturally, the ruler is limited by certain human 
laws. The scope of his position is dependent on the manner he 
ascended the throne. The more violent the ascension the less 
he can depend on the loyalty of his subjects. There are four 
ways in which a ruler may gain a throne: 1) as a prophet of 


** Tbid., vol. III, p. 21. *? Ibid., vol. III, p. 24. 
*¢ Tbid., vol. IV, p. 59. ** Tbid., vol. III, p. 5. 
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God, 2) thru inheritance, 3) election, 4) more force of arms. 
Only under the first order may the ruler expect the unqualified 
obedience of his subjects. The subject can recognize the usurper 
by the knowledge that God did not give man power for 
destruction.” 

As early as a hundred years before Krizhanich’s time, Russia, 
no less than had other kingdoms of Europe, aspired to the crown 
of the Roman Empire. In 1547 Ivan the Terrible assumed the 
title, Caesar (tsesar which was contracted to tsar) in place of 
the name previously born by the rulers of Muscovy—grand 
prince (veliki kniaz). Ivan based his claim to the throne of 
Byzantium on the marriage of his grandfather to Sophia Palae- 
ologus, heiress to the crown of Constantine. Added to this was 
the general belief that Russia had assumed the primacy of 
Christianity when Byzantium submitted to Rome at the Council 
of Florence. It became the fashion to call Moscow the third 
and last Rome. 

Though Krizhanich accepted the doctrine of divine right, 
he did not accept its model—The Holy Roman Empire. He 
could see nothing divine in anything associated with the Rome 
of the Caesars nor in any other universal monarchy. He main- 
tained that a universal empire was un-Christian; it savored too 
much of a temporal rivalry to God. Rome always tried to 
usurp the prerogatives of Christianity. One of the missions of 
Christianity was the destruction of the Roman Empire. Rome 
was the high water mark of paganism, and it is the mark of a 
Christian life to be as different from Rome as possible.” 

Krizhanich thought that many of Russia’s misfortunes were 
due to her attempt to ape Rome. He lay particular blame on 
Ivan the Terrible, and attributes the cruelty and inhumanity 
of the latter, and the civil war that followed his death to his 
unnatural usurpation of a foreign title. The Russian tsars 


** Tbid., vol. III, p. 28-9. 7 Tbid., vol. III, p. 100. 
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would do well, wrote Krizhanich, to abandon the title “ tsar ” 
which is foreign to their Christian ideal of kingship—besides 
being foreign to the Russian language—and adopt a real Slavic 
title, “ kral””—king.” One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of man, is his ability to shepherd his own kind: animals 
must be herded by dog or man. When a people adopt foreign 
rulers or foreign titles they are behaving like cattle who require 
a master other than themselves.”* In other words states should 
be measured off by racial customs and boundaries. 


VI. 


Krizhanich’s remarks on the purpose and nature of the state 
is the analytic side of his philosophy; they serve as an intro- 
duction to what might be called his philosophy of hope, which 
is the expression of his longings. But his longings are so well 
analysed and reasoned that they become just as philosophical 
in nature as the more purely intellectual side of his philosophy. 
Krizhanich sets out to determine the elements of nationalism 
and their effect on history. The Politika becomes a study of 
racial virtues and vices. In his quest he is not free from wishful 
thinking, and his philosophical deductions are not devoid of 
Slavic chauvinism, yet he is far more impartial than present 
day nationalist philosophers: no man could have been more 
scornful of Slavic deficiencies; and he is always ready to give 
full credit to a rival nation. He certainly had cause to be 
prejudiced against the Turks, yet this is how he compares 
Constantinople to Moscow: “ It is not strange that in Moscow 
there are so many robbers, thieves and murderers, but it is 


1 Krizhanich did not realize that the title: kral (in Russian: korol, 
Polish: kr6l, Czech: kr4l, Bulgarian and Serbo-Croatian: kralj) is just as 
foreign to the Slav as—tsar. “Kral” is derived from “ Charlemagne” 
i.e. “Karl.” Even the most Slavic title: “kniaz”—prince, is of Gothic 
origin. 

™ Politika, vol. II, p. 55. 
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strange that an honest man can live in Moscow. In Constanti- 
nople there are twice as many people as in Moscow, and the 
people are of diverse faiths; and the sea is at the very borders 
of the city so that it would be easy to conceal a corpse in the 
water, and for the criminal to eseape by water. Yet whole 
years pass by without the pillaging of a single shop, nor the rob- 
bing of a single church, nor any other kind of disturbance. 
While in Moscow not a week passes without some such 
happening. .. .” ™ 

He characterizes the Slavs as “a dull inert people” ** who 
“are lazy and unproductive; and will not even act to their 
advantage unless compelled to it.” ** Their merchants do not 
even know the rudiments of arithmetic, the people are dirty, 
“keep their money in their mouths,” and have no national pride. 

With pain and indignation he exclaims: “ No people under 
the sun, thru out all ages has been so shamed and wronged 
by the stranger as have we Slavs at the hands of the Germans; 
we are stifled by a multitude of foreigners; they do fool us, and 
do lead us by the nose; nay, they mount us and ride us like 
cattle; they call us pigs and dogs, while they judge themselves 
to be gods and us but simpletons. They squeeze us dry with 
dreadful tolls and persecutions; with our tears and sweat, with 
the unwilling fasting of the Russian people, do these foreigners 
grow fat—these Greek merchants, German merchants and sol- 
diers and Crimean robbers.” ” 

Krizhanich’s advice to the Slavs reminds one of Peter the 
Great’s reforming spirit, with its interest in superficialities and 
insistence on discipline. Both reformers were gifted with vivid 
imaginations which saw society recreated in its smallest detail, 
and consequently soon saw themselves involved in these details 
rather than in their broad, underlying philosophy. 

Tbid., vol. III, p. 44. 

Tbid., vol. I, p. 8. Ibid., vol. I, p. 42. 


7 Kliuchevsky quoting Krizhanich in “Kurs russkoy istorii” vol. III, 
p. 321. 
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The similarity between Peter and Krizhanich is particularly 
apparent in the latter’s criticism of Russian dress. Krizhanich 
would have thoroughly approved of Peter’s beard cutting, and 
refitting of Russia into German breeches—though Peter acted 
from lust for life while Krizhanich’s advice was tinged with a 
certain amount of Puritanism. Krizhanich recognized clothing 
as the result of five needs: 1) modesty, 2) protection against the 
elements, 3) to add respect, honor or determine one’s station, 
4) as a protection, 5) for adornment. Clothes should be useful, 
accessible, durable and light.” It will be noted he does not 
take the aesthetic element into consideration; and seems to feel 
that the only element the Russian did take into consideration 
was the aesthetic one. If Russian clothes were not colored but 
were grey like the Germans’, Krizhanich remarked, they would 
not be so dirty."* ‘“ What one boyarin (noble) spends on his 
habit would clothe three foreign princes.” ** The dress of the 
women is immodest: “they go about without belts, in gowns 
alone, so that they seem half naked. Their clothes are long, 
tight and without belts so that they show the softness and 
voluptuousness of woman.” © A certain ostentation would be 
acceptable had it not been so uneconomical and incongruous: 
“We sell many skins to other nations and ourselves go bare- 
footed.” ** The Russian decks himself out in sable when a 
foreigner could produce the same effect with but a fraction of 
that layout. Even the village boy in Russia wears his gold 
under his shirt.**? The more Russian clothes strive for beauty 
the less practical they seem to become—why, for instance, can- 
not Russian clothes have more pockets ? * 

When Krizhanich does make concessions to human weakness 
he is likely to be pedantic, and his pedantry is strangely involved 


™ Politika, vol. II, p. 1. 


78 Tbid., vol. II, p. 4. ** Tbid., vol. II, p. 3. 
7° Tbid., vol. II, p. 8. *8 Tbid., vol. II, p. 4. 
8° Tbid., vol. II, p. 3. 88 Thid., vol. HI, p. 3. 
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with his patriotism: “‘ Every one will be free to play the lute 
and use the smoking houses and arrange their beards and hair 
as they will, but only not in the Tatar fashion.” “ 

Though Krizhanich accused the Slavs of being unprogressive, 
i.e. oblivious of what was going on in the world; he believed 
that the Slavs’ predilection for foreign things was their particu- 
lar racial weakness—and we may imply that he would consider 
this a defect in any race. Krizhanich believed that the mis- 
fortunes of the Slavs were principally due to two Slavic char- 
acteristics: 1) “ chuzhebesie” (“ xenomania” in the Latin 
portions of Politika), an infatuation with the foreign or exotic; 
2) “chuzhevladstvo,” submission to foreign rule. This criti- 
cism has been reiterated by the XIX century Slavophils until it 
has been accepted as a platitude; that is: the Slavs adopt foreign 
ideas so passionately and literally ; that they distort them beyond 
recognition: Russia distorted monarchy into despotism, the 
Poles distorted democracy into anarchy; in the XIX century 
Russian “ nihilists ” took too literally the ideas of that English 
capitalist, John Stuart Mill; while in our century Russian 
Communists are accused of distorting the philosophy of that 
German bourgeois, Marx.—“ At everything that is foreign,” 
wrote Krizhanich, “ we do marvel and do praise and extol it, 
while we despise that which is our own.” * Chuzhebesie is a 
national insanity, just as the insane flagellates himself, so does 
the Slav beat his forehead before the stranger.” 

Chuzhevladstvo proceeds from chuzhebesie, and can be com- 
pared to idolatry.** The importation of foreign rulers and 
foreign political systems has either disintegrated the Slavs or 
made their governments more despotic. The beginning of the 
end of Bulgarian, Serbian, and to some extent Croatian inde- 


*¢ Tbid., vol. III, p. 78. 

** Kliuchevsky quoting Krizhanich in “ Kurs russkoy istorii,” vol. III, 
p. 321. 

8* Politika, vol. II, p. 56. ®t Ibid., vol. II, p. 79. 
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pendence dates from the time they began to adopt Greek ways 
in governing.*“* Krizhanich saw the same danger in Russia, 
and admonished the Russians with a quotation from Aquinas: 
“The Lord hath enjoined, that one choose not a king from 
another nation; for such kings are usually but little liked by 
the people among whom they are crowned, and as a consequence 
are not cared for by them.” * 

XIX and XX century Slavophil philosophy of history con- 
forms to Krizhanich’s observation on Slavic history. The 
Slavophils regarded the history of Russia as the progression of 
foreign political importations which are in inverse ratio to 
original, Slavic liberty. Their sketch of Russian history very 
briefly is this: In the beginning, the Slavs were a free and 
democratic people; then came the Varangians who in exchange 
for establishing a kingdom took away some of the liberties of the 
Slavs. The second step was the Tatar yoke, which in the end 
transformed Russia from a number of duchies into an empire, 
but also reduced the people to a state of serfdom. The third 
step began at the end of the XVII century, just about the time 
of Krizhanich’s domicile in Russia; at that time the tsars began 
to imitate Prussian and other European governments, the imita- 
tion continued on thru the XVIII and XIX centuries, in- 
creasing Russia’s power and decreasing her liberties. 

Krizhanich believed that the world was beset by two disinte- 
grating elements: radicalism and reaction. Russia is the meet- 
ing point of two physical forces: the German (European) and 
the Scythian (Asiatic) ; and two intellectual forces, the German 
and Greek—or the north and south. The Germans accept 
unqualifiedly anything that is new while the Greeks condemn 


8° Tbid., vol. III, p. 112. 

*° Tbid., vol. II, p. 58, quoting St. Thomas Aquinas, 1. 2. q 105 ar 1 and 2. 

°° Roughly, this is the belief of the XIX century Slavophil philosophers: 
Homyakov, I. Kirievsky, I. Aksakov, Y. Samarin; and even such non- 
Slavophils as the poet, Lermontov, and the historian Kliuchevsky. 
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everything new.”* Since extremes are the perishable part of life, 
it is the problem of the Russians and other Slavs to attain a 
golden mean by steering between the excesses of the Germans 
and the Greeks. 

This did not mean that the Slavs were to reject everything 
that the Germans had to offer. Again Krizhanich resembles 
the nineteenth century Slavophils with their admiration for the 
products of western civilization and dislike for the creators of 
that civilization. Krizhanich thought the Germans were first in 
virtues and first in vices.” 

His dislike for the Germans has its origin partly in envy 
and partly in a tinge of Puritanism. He felt that the Germans 
could carry their virtues too far: one can be too clean for 
example; what avail is cleanliness if we are all to turn into 
the same dung and worms? *® Krizhanich had a phobia against 
German feather beds; and carried on a regular campaign against 
them. German comforts led man into physical and spiritual 
excesses. German drunkenness is the most ostentatious drunken- 
ness, as it is accompanied with the sound of trumpet and beat of 
drum; and even the wine itself is adulterated with sugar.” 
Germany pursued her intellectual course with fine inconsistency : 
she was against the mendicant orders, yet in no other country 
were there so many beggars.*”* She was the originator of 
Europe’s spiritual heresies (Protestantism) and many of her 
worldly ones (political innovations, alchemy). Germany’s intel- 


*? Politika, vol. IV, p. 173-5. 

*8 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 70. 

** Ibid., vol. IV, p. 166: “ Non imitemur nimis curiosam et laboriosam 
Germanorum mundiciam: qui pavimenta domorum toties lavant: et ubi non 
licet hospiti sputum expuere super pavimentum: et si fort hospes expuit, 
protinus aucilla extergit.” 

** Ibid., vol. IV, p. 268: “Omnes Europaei, praesestim Itali, Galli, et 
Hispani, proverbiis notarunt Germanorum ebrietatem. Germani quippe 
potant ad musicam, ad somitum tubarum, et ad strepitum bombardarum 
Perpetui sunt in potando et bacchando. Vinum saccharo miscent.” 

** Ibid., vol. II, p. 88. 
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lectual precociousness and curiosity was a constant threat to 
government and morals. 

The Greek threat was not as dangerous as the German, but 
was a little more subtle as it had so permeated the Orthodox 
religion, it could not always be recognized. The German is 
intoxicated by novelty, while the Greek is intoxicated by an- 
tiquity: their love of antiquity impedes all progress; the Ger- 
mans are inclined towards heresy, the Greeks towards super- 
stition. The Germans often neglect the spiritual for the 
material world, the Greeks side-step worldly responsibilities by 
means of spiritual catch-words; the German tends to be licen- 
tious, the Greek makes the straight and narrow path a little too 
narrow. Because the Greek point of view is too one sided, it 
does not preserve the virtues of antiquity, but retreats still 
further back into the age of barbarism. 

Krizhanich believed that the Slavs were just as subject to 
excess as any other nation: “ The great national deficiency is 
our lack of moderation in government. Our people know not 
moderation, nor how to follow the middle course, but ever 
wander to the edges and chasms. Among us, then, is govern- 
ment immoderately licentious, purposeless and lawless, or else 
immoderately hard, severe and cruel. In the whole wide 
world there is no kingdom so licentious and lawless as Poland; 
nor is there anywhere such a severe government as in this glori- 
ous Russian monarchy.” *° But despite this proneness to ex- 
tremes, the Slavs are not the standard bearers of revolution, as 
are the Germans, nor the standard bearers of reaction as are 
the Greeks. Excess among the Slavs is more of a personal 
defect, while among the Greeks and Germans it tends to become 
a part of their philosophy of life. 

Krizhanich sees many good points in Russian life. The 
Russian is pious” and he is not vain.** In Russia “no one 


** Tbid., vol. II, p. 39. 
*t Tbid., vol. II, p. 83. ** Tbid., vol. II, p. 81. 
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may live without labor, and no one may be excused from service 
to the state; from the court, office or military expeditions ; while 
in Germany numerous nobles and burghers live in idleness and 
luxury.” ** In Europe the peasant “ drinks nothing more than 
pure water ” while “in Russia, by God’s mercy, all people, the 
poorest with the richest eat rye-bread, and fish and meat, and 
drink at least kvas **° when they have not beer.” *” 

Like so many nationalists, Krizhanich sees a relationship 
between physical traits and mental and spiritual traits, but 
unlike most nationalists he did not believe that marked physical 
characteristics such as blondness or a Roman profile, were de- 
sirable. He never would have approved of the Nordic type as 
an ideal (though early travelers among the Slavs describe them 
as decidedly Nordic in appearance; and the heroes of Russian 
medieval epic poetry are usually pictured as blond haired and 
blue eyed). Krizhanich believed that pronounced beauty, and 
by this we may understand marked blondness, reflects a mind 
equally pronounced, that is: talented but unbalanced. And 
since he believed any extreme is perishable, the mind of the 
distinctively Nordic certainly would not have dependability 
and permanence among its qualities. “A medium mind with 
good perseverance is better than an outstanding mind with little 
perseverance, combined with a luxurious life.” *° 

There is strange humility in Krizhanich’s national pride. He 
believed that the Slav would eventually prove his superiority 
over other peoples due to the fact that he was “ medium in mind 
and body.” ** He has not the blondness of the Nordic, nor the 
darkness of the Latin, he is a combination of racial types and 
consequently, because of this lack of extremes, is a much more 
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permanent type than any other race: “ We are ordinary of 
feature while the foreigners are fair: and as a consequence, 
impudent and proud; for beauty bears impudence and pride. 
.. . We are silent; they are eloquent, talkative and full of 
faultfinding, noisy, cynical and belittling speech. . . . We are 
dull of mind and simple of heart: they are full of guile... .” * 

Added to Slavic racial advantages is a historical advantage. 
Like certain American patriots, Krizhanich believed that youth 
is more desirable than tradition. Though most of his polemics 
are directed against the Germans and their love of innovations, 
he finds their manner of living preferable to that of the Greeks, 
precisely because newness is preferable to antiquity. Germany’s 
superiority rests on her lack of age, it has made her more pro- 
gressive and more pliable. If this was an asset among the © 
Germans it should be more so among the Slavs, for “of all 
kingdoms known to us (Russia is), the newest, least old, and 
thus still able to be built and strengthened by every good 
law ”; *°° and the pliability of the Russian people gives them a 
great capacity for work and makes them easily led.*” 

Barbarism is one of the disadvantages of newness; but it also 
accompanies decadence. It is true that the Italians, Germans, 
French and Spaniards are more civilized-than the Russians, 
but because they surpass the latter not only in virtues but in 
vices *** they are more in danger of reverting to barbarism than 
are the Russians. A barbarian has three characteristics: 1) he 
has neither king, land nor faith; 2) is unjust or evil, “ being 
wise in every evil” 3) is ignorant. Now the European can be 
classified under the second category because he is violent, cruel 
and dishonest.*®* 
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VIL. 


Since the Politika was a long time in composition and ex- 
perienced interryptions and changes of emotion, and since its 
author was fairly amenable to suggestion, there is much that is 
contradictory in this work. These contradictions partly arise 
from the four different aspects from which Krizhanich ap- 
proaches his subject: 1) the natural order, 2) the Scriptures, 
3) his readings in philosophy and history, 4) his national 
aspirations—so that it appears that he has four philosophies of 
history. 

A study of the natural order had made Krizhanich conclude 
that monarchy was the most ideal form of government; it also 
made him draw a parallel between biological life and civic life. 
| The state like a living organism was bound to grow and die. 
The intellectual and economic life of the state corresponded to 
the mental and physical life of man; which by a process of 
enlightenment, discipline and conservation, progresses to a peak 
and then degenerates into death. Dissipation in the form of 
violence and injustice may shorten the life of a state as well as 
that of a human. Private vices usually have a counterpart in 
civic or royal vices: for example, greed has its royal counter- 
part in tyranny. Tyranny usually brings a premature end 
to a kingdom, as the children of tyrants have a poor chance of 
perpetuating a dynasty.’ 

Under such an interpretation, the course of history becomes 
as erratic as the human will. Human nature can be defined, 
but its actions are not predictable; and history as the mirror of 
the individual is equally unpredictable. 

The Bible was a source of Krizhanich’s patriotism and eco- 
nomic conception of the state: the racial pride of the Hebrews 
supported his Slavic patriotism; and in Solomon he found the 
prototype of merchant ruler. The Scriptures were an object 
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lesson not only for individuals but for nations. In the Bible we 
had a timeless miniature of world history. This tended to make 
Krizhanich conceive history to be a cycle whose repeating pic- 
tures were a good deal more predictable than his system based 
on the natural order, in which an irresolute will plays the 
principal part in determining events. 

The influence of Aristotle and Aquinas is fairly apparent 
in Krizhanich’s philosophy. And he had a high regard for 
Bellarmine whom he considered to be the ideal apologist, and 
some of whose work he translated into his Pan-Slavic language. 
Krizhanich is well read in the political writers of the XVI and 
XVII centuries, from James of England (“‘ Yakup Aglinsky ”’) 
to Machiavelli. Whenever any of their ideas appeal to him he 
sets them down without any attempt to mold them into his 
system of thought. The ideas of these writers are presented as 
random observations, in the same manner that he makes sug- 
gestions about the crops. A study of Greek history makes him 
decide that history is the development of exploitation: a nation 
is born to be exploited, grows up to exploit, and dies of exploita- 
tion.*° A study of Roman history makes him agree with the 
Roman historian, Florus that every nation passes thru four 
stages corresponding to the four ages of man. Each age is 
usually distinguished by a different form of government. In the 
case of Rome; her childhood of fifty years was a kingship; her 
youth, the next fifty years—a republic, as were the following 
two hundred years of her adulthood; monarchy set in with old 
age and lasted till her end. Krizhanich is willing to agree 
with Machiavelli that government proceeds from good govern- 
ment to corruption, and from corruption to good government in 
an endless cycle.** Then he abandons the idea that history 
is the affair of principalities, and divides it into universal 
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periods of Christianity: 1) The Roman of Augustus, 2) the 
Greek of Constantine, 3) the Germanic, which ended with 
Charles V, leaving the way clear for a fourth epoch, a Slavic 
period.*** 

As a philosopher of history, Krizhanich was bound to believe 
in some form of national evolution or at least movement, such as 
have been set down in the preceding four paragraphs. But 
he was also an Utopian at heart; and the basis of Utopianism 
is a static world. Krizhanich does not)go as far as saying that 
a perfect government is possible, in fact he feels that due to 
human weaknesses it is impossible; but he does give us precepts 
for an ideal government. These precepts are based on the con- 
viction that change is the sign of imperfection or evil. The 
sign of a perfect society is absence of change. A king knows he 
is successful, wrote Krizhanich, when every one is “ satisfied 
with his station, and no intelligent man desires a change.” ** 

But Krizhanich’s Slavic patriotism made him believe in 
change or evolution that would place his people on the top— 
this was a prerequisite to his national aspirations. He main- 
tained that many political misfortunes were not the result of a~ 
nation’s own fault but the fault of the past: nations like humans 
suffer from original sin. Modern Christian nations must suffer 
for the sins of their pagan past.”*° Political ascendancy is 
usually gained by injustice to a people thru conquest. The 
ruling justice of a great nation can never fully excuse the 
original injustice of its foundation—very few nations escape the 
stigma of an original sin. Athens was one of the few; it was 
to her glory that her greatness was earned and was not made at 
some one elses expense, for the Athenians were the aborigines of 
their land. The Russians were also aborigines and therefore 
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more sinless than most nations.“* This made her future look 
hopeful. Then Russia lacked the pride of great nations, who 
grew proud thru conquest. Now God humbles the proud and 
raises up the meek; the proud West will have its day in the dust, 
and the humble Slav will be exalted.**” 

This is the most theological side of Krizhanich’s work; yet it 
was adopted whole heartedly by a large section of XIX century 
Russian philosophy. The Russian philosopher, Homyakov 
echoed the same sentiments, substituting imperialistic England 
for Krizhanich’s Germany: “ Favorite daughter of freedom 
(England)! Land of abundance, how your people swarm and 
thrive, how your fields blossom! How as sovereign of the wave 
moves your wide spread flag! . . . But because you are sly, and 
because you are proud, because for you the glory of the world 
is higher than God’s law: and because you have chained God’s 
Church with sacrilegious hands to the pedestal of worldliness 
and vanity, for you, queen of the seas, the day will come, and it 
is near! Your brilliance, gold and royal purple all will pass 
like a dream. . . . And to another (Russia), a land of humility, 
' full of wonders and faith, God will give the judgeship of the 
world, the thunder of the earth and the voice of heaven.” *** 

Apparently Krizhanich’s nationalist philosophy is based on 
a novel assumption, an assumption which I believe originated 
with him, and which to-day is tacitly held by nationalist philoso- 
phies. Krizhanich seemed to think that the Slavs would attain 
the first place in the world at the expense of other races. Not 
that he expected the Slavs to plunder other people; but as the 
Slavs grew more enlightened he believed the cultured nations 
would grow more backward. It seems that when an accomplish- 
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ment is added to one nation, it has a tendency of being sub- 
tracted from another: an accomplishment is limited in quantity 
and is migratory rather than expansive in character: “ Just as 
bravery, so does wisdom pass from nation to nation.” wrote 
Krizhanich, “ Certain nations in ancient times were learned in 
all knowledge, and now are ignorant, e. g. the Egyptians, Greeks 
and Jews. And others who in ancient times were coarse and 
wild, are in all wisdom marvelously accomplished, e.g. the 
Germans and French... .”™* Though Krizhanich never 
realized it, he was preaching that virtues and talents cannot be 
created or destroyed, for they are just as subject to the laws of 
conservation of energy as is Nature. Virtue and vice do not 
expand or contract, but pass from individual to individual or 
from nation to nation—what is someone’s gain is another’s loss. 
The philosophy of history becomes the tracing of the thin thread 


_ of virtue and vice thru time. 


Just as startling as his migratory theory of virtue, is the 
very Hegelian twist he gives to his philosophy. His golden 
mean is like a Hegelian synthesis. In history we might con- 
sider Greek conservatism as the thesis, German radicalism as 
the antithesis, and Slavic moderation as the synthesis—cor- 
responding respectively to Hegel’s Oriental, Classical and Ger- 
manic periods of history. Such an interpretation of Krizhanich 
may seem far-fetched—certainly, it is reading into Krizhanich 
something he never openly expressed, just as the doctrine of 
Darwinian evolution has been read into Empedocles and scores 
of other philosophers down through the ages. Krizhanich’s ob- 
vious Scholasticism makes him a poor Hegelian; but when one 
considers how much he had in common with XIX century 
nationalism, his Hegelianism does not seem out of place. 

The severest criticism of Krizhanich is leveled against his 
nationalism and naiveté. But Krizhanich’s nationalism is 
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based on its first stage which proceeds from a natural and 
laudable desire for freedom and justice. Fortunately, he ap- 
peared too early to succumb to the second stage of nationalism— 
a desire for aggrandizement, which seems to be the inevitable 
consequence of the first stage. 

Krizhanich’s naive faith in the efficacy of the tsars ukaz did 
lead him to believe that all that was necessary to produce his 
reforms was an order from the tsar. Though Krizhanich over- 
estimated the power of the tsar’s commands he hardly could have 
proceeded any other way, as the ukaz was the principal and 
almost only way by which reforms could be brought about—and 
Krizhanich’s optimism made him hope for the best. 

Krizhanich’s inconsistencies are principally due to his out- 
breaks of emotion—in one breath he will berate the Slavs for 
lagging behind Europeans, and in the next he will reproach 
them for adopting European ways. He sees his Slavs as pigs 
and paragons at almost one and the same time. But with all 
these contradictions there is a fine consistency of feeling, which 
his life proved went far beyond words. 


Crrit Bryner. 
Stanford University. 
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CHINESE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE EASTERN 
CHOU (770-249 B.C.) 


N 770 B.C., the Chou Emperor P‘ing-wang, finding the 
Western Capital of the Empire (near modern Sianfu in 
Shensi) unsafe because of the increasingly frequent inroads of 
the Huns, abandoned it and transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to the Eastern Capital at Loyang in modern Honan. For 
this reason, Chinese historians speak of the Chou dynasty after 
that date as the Eastern Chou. They also speak of it as the 
Epoch of the Seven States, because it was characterized by the 
rise of seven feudal states, which speedily absorbed the power 
of the imperial court and then proceeded to absorb one another. 
The period is chiefly remarkable, however, as “ the Age of the 
Great Sages of China ”’; for practically all of the great Chinese 
philosophers flourished during this era. 


(1) Laoteu (born about 604 B.C.) 


The earliest of Chinese philosophers was Lao-rzu (latinized 
by the Jesuits as “ Laocius ”). His real name was Li Erh or Li 
Tan. The nickname of “ Lao-tzu” (“Old Child” or “ Old 
Philosophers ”) was bestowed upon him, if we-are to believe the 
' legend, because he was born with white hair and with the face 
of an old man. According to one tradition he was a keeper of 
the records at the imperial court in Loyang. Disheartened, we 
are told, at the decadence into which the Chou dynasty had 
fallen, he left China mounted on a white chariot drawn by a 
black ox and was last seen riding westward into “ the Shifting 
Sands ” (Liu Sha, i. e., the Gobi desert). | 

On his arrival at the frontier pass of Han Ku (the Han Ku 
Kuan), Yin Hsi, the warden of the gate, who had been fore- 
warned in a dream, recognized him and besought him to com- 
mit his thoughts to writing before retiring from the world. In 
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compliance with this request, Lao-tzu is said to have written 
the Tao Te Ching, i. e., the “ Classic of Tao (the Way) and Te 
(Virtue, the exemplification of the Way).” In Szu-ma Ch‘ien’s 
“ Historical Records” we find this short biographical note 
concerning Lao-tzu: 

Lao Tzu abode for a long time in Chou, but when he saw that the 
State showed signs of decay, he left. On reaching the frontier, the 
Warden named Yin Hsi, said to him, “ So you are going into retire- 
ment. I beg you to write a book for me.” Thereupon Lao Tzu wrote a 


book in two parts, on Tao (the Way) and Te (Virtue), extending over 
5,000 words. He then went away, and no one knows where he died. 


The work here mentioned is supposed to be identical with the 
extant Taoist “ Classic of the Way of Virtue ” (TaojrE cutn@). 
But though the latter doubtless contains certain authentic say- 
ings of Lao-tzu, this wheat has been adulterated in the book 
with a deal of worthless Taoist chaff. Taoism, let it be noted, 
is an indigenous Chinese cult, which lays claim to Lao-tzu as 
its founder, a fantastic superstition of magic and fairy-lore—a 
belief in an elixir that can give immortality and a “ Philoso- 
pher’s Stone ” that can change copper or lead into gold. In its 
mythology (whence the Arabs derived the myths about the 
Elixw Vitae and the Elixir Auri which they imported into 
Europe during the Middle Ages) the authentic thought of Lao- 
tzu has been badly disfigured and corrupted. Neverthless, it is 
possible to salvage from it something of the original Lao-tzu. 

Lao-tzu’s Tao or Way has been compared with the Locos 
(the Word or Reason) of the Greek Heracliteans, Platonists, 
Stoics and Neoplatonists. It signifies the living law or eternal 
spirit in Nature. 

The chief aim of Lao-tzu’s philosophy is to teach men to 
harness their lives to Tao, so as to be in perfect harmony with 
nature. It is a doctrine of quietism discouraging all personal 
activity as interference with the course of nature— Practise 
the principle of Wu-wer (‘ Inaction’),” we read in the first 
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chapter of the Tao Te Ching, “ and ideal order will everywhere 
prevail.” 

In chapter XIV of the Tao TE cutNe we read: “ There is a 
being of unknowable essence, begotten before the heavens and 
the earth. He is solitary and unique, peerless and unchange- 
able. He permeates all things without let or hindrance. He 
may be looked upon as the maternal principle of the universe. 
I shall call him Tao (Way, Reason) and, for want of a better 
title, surname him Great.” 

When questioned as to what Tao is, Lao-tzu is quoted as-re- 
plying: “ Those who know do not tell; those who tell do not 
know.” And in another passage as saying: “ The way (tao) 
which can be walked is not the eternal Way (Tao).” Or again: 
“ Follow diligently the Way in your heart, but make no display 
of it to the world.” 

The following excerpts from the Tao Te Ching would seem 
to be authentic sayings of Lao-tzu: 


All the world knows that the goodness of doing is not real goodness. 

When merit has been achieved, do not take it to yourself. On the 
other hand, if you do not take it to yourself, it shall never be taken 
from you. 

By many words wit is exhausted. It is better to preserve a mean. 

Keep behind and you shall be put in front. Keep out and you shall 
be kept in. 

What the world reverences may not be treated with irreverence. 

Good words shall gain you honor in the market-place. Good deeds 
shall gain you friends among men. 

He who, conscious of being strong, is content to be weak, he shall be 
a cynosure of men. 

The empire is a divine trust, and may not be ruled. He who rules, 
ruins. He who holds by force, loses. 

Mighty is he who conquers himself. 

He who is content has enough. 

To the good I would be good. To the not good I would also be good, 
in order to make them good. 
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If the government is tolerant, the people will be without guile. If 
the government is meddling, there will be constant infraction of the 
law. 

Recompense injury with kindness. 

The wise man’s freedom from grievance is because he will not regard 
grievances as such. 


In the following sayings Lao-tzu inculcates his celebrated 
doctrine of Wu wer (Inaction) : 


Do nothing, and all things will be done. 

I do nothing, and the people become good of their own accord. 

Abandon wisdom and discard knowledge, and the people will be 
benefited an hundredfold. 

The weak overcomes the strong, the soft overcomes the hard. All the 
world knows this; yet none act upon it. 

The softest things in the world vanquish the hardest. That which 
has no substance enters where there is no fissure. And so I know there 
is advantage in Inaction. a 

Hence, according to Lao-tzu, the highest good is to be found, 
not in a life of action, but in one of contemplation—in mental 
serenity and abstraction from all worldly cares and interests. 
Such was Lao-tzu’s philosophy of pure speculation, which paved 
the way for the introduction of Buddhistic metaphysics into 
China. It degenerated, on the one hand, into Taoism; it in- 
spired, on the other hand, the mystic school of naturalistic 
thought represented by Chuang Tzu and Huai Nan Tzu. 


(2) Confucius (551-479 B.C.) 


K‘une-Fu-tzu (latinized by the Jesuits as “ Confucius ”’) is 
China’s foremost philosopher. His surname was “ K‘ung”; 
the title “Fu” indicates that he was a Ta-Fu (“ High 
Officer”); the “Tzu” in his name means “ Viscount” and 
shows that he was of the fourth rank of nobility. 

The great Sage of China, then, was of the K‘ung family. He 
was born at modern Ch‘ii-fu in the province of Shantung. 
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K‘ung Teh-cheng, his 77th lineal descendant, still lives on the 
spot to-day, so that only 77 generations separate us from the 
times of Confucius. 

Confucius was married at the age of 19 and had a son named 
Li (“Carp”). Soon after Li’s birth, Confucius became 
estranged from his wife and divorced her. His relations with 
his son, too, appear to have been somewhat cold and distant. 
When Li was asked whether his father had taught him any- 
thing he had not revealed to others, the young man replied that, 
in all his life, his father had addressed to him but two ques- 
tions, namely: “ Have you read the Odes?” and, “ Have you 
studied the Rules of Propriety?” From this the interlocutor 
concludes that the “superior man” (chun-tzu) always shows 
reserve towards his children. 

In a world of crime and vice, of political corruption and 
social disorder, Confucius stood out as a model of virtue and 
propriety. Unable at first to find a field for his projected social 
reforms, he devoted about 15 years of his life to study, inter- 
spersed with one or two socio-political experiments. Finally, 
Ting, the duke of Confucius’ native duchy of Lu, gave him the 
opportunity he sought by appointing him his Minister of Crime. 
Thereupon he introduced notable reforms. Those who watered 
sheep so as to increase their weight before selling them, were 
brought to justice, ete. As a result the duchy became a model 
state—all men honest and all women chaste. But the Duke 
and the people found the severe morality and rigid propriety of 
Confucius soméwhat trying. Hence, when the Duke of the 
neighboring state of Ch‘i, envious of the excellent government 
in Lu, sent Duke Ting a present of 80 beautiful girls and 120 
fing horses, the lutter lost interest in social reform and turned to 
the solace of worldly pleasures. In the sequel Confucius lost 
his influence at the ducal court and eventually retired to private 
life, 

Finally, disgusted at the way things were going, he went into 
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a voluntary exile of 14 years. From Lu he proceeded first (in 
the company of some disciples) to the State of Wei, where 
Duke Ling and his wicked consort, Nan-tzu, presided. This 
Duke retained Confucius at his court, but would not allow him 
to interfere with the pleasures of court life. Once, as Con- 
fucius rode in a chariot behind one bearing the Duke and Nan- 
tzu, the people exclaimed: “ Lo! here is lust in front and virtue 
in the rear! ” 

No further opportunities to reform society presented them- 
selves and so he devoted the remaining years of his life to in- 
structing his disciples. He had little patience with stupid stu- 
dents; for, as he himself put it, “ after he had lifted one corner 
of a subject, he expected the pupil to raise the other three 
corners himself.” 

Confucius, however, was no innovator; he simply systema- 
tized, practised and taught, what had already been accepted by 
the Chinese people as their ideal—hence the remarkable influ- 
ence his teachings came to exert on later generations in China. 
In fact, he expressly disclaimed all originality, calling himself 
a “transmitter” rather than an originator—‘“a believer in 
antiquity and a lover of it.” 

Confucius’ principal criticism of his own confused and per- 
verse times was: YU MING wu sHIH—“ there is the name with- 
out the thing.” This he illustrated in various ways. He pointed 
out that formerly the vessel used for sacrifices was four- 
cornered and was therefore called a Ku (the character “ku” 
signifying “ four-cornered”). But with the progress of time 
and civilization the people came to use a Rounp instead of a 
SquakReE vessel for sacrifice; yet they still continued to call it a 
“ku.” “ What a Ku!” exclaimed Confucious, “ what a Ku! ” 
The word meaning to Ruzz the people, he noted, was Cutun— 
literally, “ to straighten.” In what sense, he queried, could it be 
said that the crooked politicians of the day were “‘ making the 
people straight?” All of which reminds us of our own times. 
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Of them, too, it is true that there is the name without the 
reality! It is said that a certain drugstore in Chicago displays 
the sign: “ We also sell drugs.” It was Confucius’ merit to 
have recognized that random progress perverts social institu- 
tions and generates confusion of thought. The only way to cure 
the resultant disorganization and demoralization is to go back 
to traditional norms and standards. Without such a periodic 
return to fundamentals, the progress of civilization will in- 
evitably lead to chaos—to a “ confusion of tongues.” 

Confucius, then, was a man of action, a reformer, who be- 
lieved that the man of virtue should leap into the foul world 
and make it clean. On the other hand, he was far from hold- 
ing that everything depended on human action. Like most of 
his countrymen, he was a fatalist. Yet his fatalism was not of 
that extreme sort which flatly denies the value of personal 
effort. Though no man will ever attain to a higher destiny than 
fate has assigned, yet through misconduct or indolence a man 
may fall short of the destiny Heaven has appointed for him. 
Confucius believes in a heavenly Providence that “ shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as we may.” “If my principles,” said 
he, “ are to advance, it is so ordered (Mrne).” He praises the 
“superior man” who “ quietly and calmly awaits the appoint- 
ment of Heaven,” namely his destiny, in contrast to the “ in- 
ferior man ” who “ walks in dangerous places expecting luck.” 
We even find Confucius, the man of action, giving expression to 
admiration for the inaction of the Perfect Emperor Shun, 
whose merit consisted chiefly in having preserved a dignified 
decorum and in having refrained from interfering with “ the 
glorious energy ” which his minister of works, the Great Yii, 
displayed in “repressing the waters” of the Yellow River. 
“The Master said, ‘May not Shun be instanced as one who 
governed without action (Wu wer)? What did he do? He 
did nothing but gravely and reverently occupy his royal seat.’ ”’ 
(Confucian Analects, bk. V, ch. 4.) This seems to be a hint 
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to contemporary rulers that they would be well advised to 
abstain from personal action and let some virtuous ntinister 
handle all the administrative affairs. 

Though Confucius believed in fate (Mine), he refused to dis- 
cuss its nature. He had written one of the commentaries on Fu 
Hsi’s diagrams and so contributed to the philosophy of fatalistic 
evolutionism found in the “ Classic of Changes.” That same 
philosophy may have inspired the fatalism of Lao-tzu, the latter’s 
Tao being closely akin to the Greek Logos which Heraclitus 
and the Stoics identified with Fate. On the other hand, Con- 
fucius was no quietist; he would rather have applauded, as has 
been said, the sentiment voiced by the fisherman of the Li Sao: 
“ If the world is foul, why not leap into it and make it clean?” 
Indeed, Confucius was in most things poles apart from the 
attitude of Lao-tzu, Chuang-tzu, and the whole mystic school. 
As Li Ung-bing puts it: ‘‘ His teaching was purely ethical and 
practical, confined to the daily life of man as a member of the 
state and of his family. He spoke little of God and he avoided 
talking about the supernatural.” (Outlines of Chinese History, 
1914, p. 46.) 

While Lao-tzu insisted that “the pigeon does not become 
white through bathing,” Confucius was the strong advocate of 
social reform; he was “all for externals, for rules of propriety, 
and the duties of the ‘ superior man.’ ” 

Hence, Confucian philosophy took a secularistic view of life. 
Not that Confucius was atheistic or even agnostic—he simply 
sought to ground his ethics and his social philosophy upon 
some palpable fact with reference to which all men would neces- 
sarily agree. That was why he preferred to base his system of 
morals upon the fact of the procreation of man’s body by his 
parents rather than upon the creation of man’s soul by God. 
For parental procreation, after all, was an undeniable datum 
of experience, whereas the invisible creation of an invisible soul 
was something beyond the power of the senses to verify. Men, 
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therefore, might dispute their origin from God, but origin from 
their parents was something they could not gainsay. This, then, 
he would make the corner-stone of his social philosophy and 
dissuade men from inquiring too curiously about God and the 
hereafter. Instead of prying into the secrets of Heaven, let 
sons be filial towards their parents and ministers be loyal to 
their sovereign, who was “the Father of the People ”—then 
crder would prevail in the home, peace in the State, and all men 
would prosper and be happy. 

Against this too worldly outlook of Confucius (551-479 
B. C.), the other-worldly Chuang Tzu (fl. 330 B. C.) protested, 
yet it was to Confucius rather than Chuang Tzu that the Chi- 
nese people listened. A practical people, they listened to the 
social reformer and the man of action, whom Chuang Tzu, the 
man of contemplation, ridiculed for his lack of mental calm and 
for taking mundane things too seriously. Said Chuang Tzu: 

There was once a man who was so afraid of his shadow and so dis- 
liked his own footsteps that he determined to run away from them. 
But the oftener he yfaised his feet the more footsteps he made, and 
though he ran very hard, his shadow never left him. From this he 
inferred that he went too slowly, and ran as hard as he could without 
resting, the consequence being that his strength broke down and he 
died. He was not aware that by going into the shade he would have 


gotten rid of his shadow, and by keeping still he would have put an 
end to his footsteps. Fool that he was! 


The general principles of Confucianism are embodied in the 
Confucian Crassics, which are commonly reckoned as 9 in 
number, namely, the “ Five Classics ” and the “ Four Books.” 


The Five Classics are: 


(1) The Suv curne (“ Classic of History”), a fragmentary 
account of events and sayings from the times of Yao (2357- 
2258 B.C.) to the reign of the Chou Emperor P‘ing-wang 
(770-720 B.C.)—here its account of the Emperors closes, 
though other matters are recorded down to about 619 B.C. Its 
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aim is to show that the observance of the Confucian Rules of 
Propriety brought order and prosperity; neglect of them social 
disaster. 

(2) The Surm curne (“ Classic of Odes”), a collection of 
305 poems, five dating from the Shang period (i. e., from 1800 
B. C.), the remainder from Chou times. 

(3) The I Curtne (‘‘ Classic of Change”), consisting of 3 
sets of commentaries (by Wen-wang, Chou-kung and Confucius 
respectively) on the 8 trigrams and 64 hexagrams of Emperor 
Fu Hsi, which legend says were revealed to this Emperor as 
an arrangement of figures on the back of a “ dragon horse.” 
They became the basis of a philosophy of divination and 
geomancy. 

The 8 trigrams represent all the combinations, with their re- 
spective permutations, in which it is possible to arrange in 
triads two sorts of horizontal lines—one continuous, the other 
broken. These two types of line represent respectively the 
positive and negative essences, namely, Yane and Yrn, evolved 
by T‘ar cnt (the “ Great Extreme ” or “ First Principle ’’). 

(a) The continuous line, , is symbol of Yane (the prin- 
ciple of light, Heaven, masculinity). 

(b) The broken line, — —., is symbol of Yrn (the principle 
of darkness, Earth, femininity). 

The 8 trigrams are as follows: 


Ist , Ch‘ien, heaven, the ethereal principle. 
2nd — =, K‘un, earth. 

3rd — —, Chen, thunder. 

4th — =, Ken, mountains and hills. 

5th — —, Li, fire, light, heat. 

6th ——, Kan, water, the liquid element. 

ith ——, Tui, steam, exhalation, vapor. 


8th ———, Hsiin, wind. 
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The hexagrams are also attributed to Fu Hsi, who is said to 
have enlarged upon the basis of calculation by doubling the 
triads and so obtaining 64 combinations and permutations in 


the form of hexagrams, e. g., (1) » (2) , ete. 


Upon these diagrams the commentaries of the I Curve build 
up a philosophy of evolutionary pantheism, which is concerned 
with the problem of how the Assotutsr, though wholly self- 
sufficient, should come to act and to manifest itself. This ques- 
tion is solved by distinguishing in the Supreme or First Prin- 
ciple 2 different aspects, namely: Curen (fixation, immo- 
bility), which is its unknowable repose: and Cuuawn (revolu- 
tion, change, mobility), which is its visible action and which 
is eternally manifesting perfection in a spiral evolution and an 
endless stream of forms. Yet these two aspects merge in one 
single self-identical being, and all things, after passing through 
all the forms of evolution (of which the human cycle is but one 
curve) must ultimately return to Curen (Repose, Quiescence). 
The likeness between this philosophy and that of Lao-tzu is ap- 
parent, and it may have furnished the ground for Confucius’ 
belief in Mine (Fate). 


(4) The Li cur (“ Record of Rites”), the handbook of 
propriety and etiquette indispensable to a Cuun-tzu (that is, a 
“superior man ” or “ gentleman ”’) ; it was the textbook of the 
Li pu (the Board of Ceremonies). 

(5) The Cu‘un-cu‘tu (the “ Spring and Autumn ” Annals), 
a dull chronicle, but enlivened by a later commentary on the 
State of Lu, extending from 722 to 481 B. C. and comprising 
the history of 12 dukes of the said duchy of Lu (part of 
modern Shantung). 


The Four Books are: 


(1) The Lun-yii (“ Conversations”), the “ Analects of Con- 
fucius ”—a sort of “ table-talk ” comprising dialogues of Con- 
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fucius with his disciples and remarks on government, virtue 
etc. It contains Confucius’ formulation of the Golden/Rule: 
“What you would not others should do unto you, do not unto 
them.”” When questioned about Lao-tzu’s principle that good 
should be returned for evil, the Sage replies: “‘ What then will 
you return for good? No, return good for good; for evil, 
justice.” Indeed Confucius inculeates revenge as a duty. A 
son may not allow the same sky to cover himself and the mur- 
derer of his father, but must pursue the latter to the ends of 
the earth and slay him at all costs. If it be a brother that is 
murdered, a man is bound to pursue the murderer to the fron- 
tiers of China, but is then exempt from the duty of vengeance; 
in the case of a more distant relative, further obligation ceases 
at the border of a state or province. That Confucius believed 
in an eternal and unseen Power presiding over the destinies of 
men is clear from such sayings as the following: ‘‘ He who has 
offended against Heaven has none to whom he can pray.” “I 
do not murmur against Heaven.” However, Confucius de- 
precated any discussion of the other world and insisted that a 
man’s duties are towards the living rather than the dead. He 
insisted most of all on the duty of filial piety. He taught that 
man is absolutely pure at birth, and afterwards becomes de- 
praved only by reason of his environment. 

(2) The Ta-hsiieh (“ Great Learning ”)—the title “‘ Great 
Learning ” means “ learning for adults.” This work is an out- 
line of Confucian ethics, analyzing the process whereby a man 
becomes first the sage and then the ruler. Its authorship is un- 
certain, but it is generally regarded as the joint work of Con- 
fucius and Tseng Shen, his chief disciple. In the part at- 
tributed to the former occurs this characteristic passage: “‘ The 
men of old, in their desire to manifest great virtue throughout 
the empire, began with good government in the various States. 
To achieve this, it was necessary first to order aright their own 
families, which in turn was preceded by the cultivation of their 
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own selves, and that again by rectification of the heart, follow- 
ing upon sincerity of purpose which comes from extension of 
knowledge, this last being derived from due investigation of 
objective existences.” 

(3) The Chung-yung (“ Doctrine of the Mean ” or “ the In- 
variable Mean’’?)—Cuune signifies “middle” and Yune 
means “course.” The Chinese define Cuune as “ that which 
is without deflection or bias” and Yune as “ that which never 
varies its direction.” This work was compiled by K‘ung Chi, 
the grandson of Confucius. He simply amplifies Confucius’ 
teaching on the nature of man and the norms of right conduct. 


(4) The Meng-tzu (“ Sayings of Mencius ”)—the four books 
of the philosopher Mencius (372-289 B. C.), an ardent and able 
exponent of the principles of Confucius. 


Grorce Barry O’Toots, Pu. D., S. T. D. 


(To be continued. ) A 
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A Companion to the Summa. By Watuter Farretu. Vol. Il. The 
Pursuit of Happiness. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1938. Pp. 
viii + 456. 

It has long been assumed that the Summa Theologica of the Angelic 
Doctor is a work that is far beyond the capacity of anyone who is not 
a professional philosopher or theologian. Indeed its depth of thought 
is something that challenges even their extensive background and train- 
ing. Many who have never had the opportunity of careful study of 
theology and philosophy, hearing so often of Saint Thomas and his 
influence upon modern thought and taking an interest in the revival of 
Thomism that is characteristic of our times have gone directly to the . 
Angelic Doctor only to find that to acquire a knowledge of his thought 
was an impossibility without the aid of a teacher and have given up 
in despair. 

During the past few years there have been many attempts to popu- 
larize theology and philosophy and to bring their beauty and depth of 
thought as far as possible within the grasp of even the untrained. It 
has always been felt, however, that the Summa Theologica was immune 
from this praiseworthy if not entirely successful effort. We have taken 
it for granted that to popularize the Summa was an impossibility. A 
perusal of this volume by Father Farrell will convince one that the 
impossible has been achieved. It is the author’s intention to treat 
eventually the entire Summa. The present volume, the first of the series 
to be published, is volume two which is an exposition of the general 
principles of morality as found in the Prima-Secundae. Father Farrell 
in his effort to avoid technical language and even to keep the philosophy 
itself in the background has been successful. Yet while the philosophical 
thought does not appear on the surface one will be convinced that it is 
there nevertheless. The work would have been an impossibility if the 
author were not thoroughly familiar with the profound speculative 
mind of Saint Thomas. Indeed an extraordinary knowledge and pene- 
tration were necessary to obtain the amazing results. 

What makes the work most attractive perhaps is the author’s unusual 
capacity to exemplify. The very elusive abstract and universal moral 
and psychological principles are made tangible and concrete by the most 
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familiar and commonplace examples. The volume is not intended as a 
text book but as an exposition of the broad principles of ethics. Unlike 
a text book it is not dry, difficult reading but it is written in a vivid, 
dramatic and flowing style without however sacrificing truth or any 
of the profundity of thought. It treats of the last end of man, the goal 
of human life and of human acts the means by which that goal is 
attained in their physical and moral implications. It explains the 
principles natural and supernatural from which these acts are derived. 
Finally there is an exposition of modern ethical thought which suffers 
acutely by contrast with the sublime doctrine set forth earlier in 
the book. 

The purposes of the author and his accomplishment cannot be too 
highly praised. He has gone further than anyone in making Thomistic 
teaching more generally available and loved. While it is intended 
primarily for those unfamiliar with formal class room philosophy and 
theology, the priest, teacher, philosopher and theologian will read this 
book with profit. One adverse criticism may be permitted. A careful 
consideration of the difference between finis effectus and finis obtentus 
will, I think, show the inadvisability of the use of the word tools to 
translate the Latin media. Father Farrell deserves the highest com- 
mendation and his book merits the attention and careful reading of all. 


JAMES W. O’BRIEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Structure of Social Action. By Tatcorr Parsons. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1937. Pp. xiv + 817. 


It has been frequently said that such great pioneers in American 
sociology as Ross, Ward, Giddings, Cooley and Small (to say nothing 
of such Europeans as Comte and Spencer) were hasty and premature 
in their system-building and that their conclusions outran their data. 
There are also those who will grant that the more recent generation 
of American sociologists has gone to such an opposite extreme in its 
fact-finding quest, and has so neglected theory, that it cannot see the 
woods for the trees and, indeed, can hardly see the trees for the bark. 
Consequently, Christopher Dawson can justly say “Sociology is the 
youngest of the sciences, and there are still those who question its 
right to be considered as a science at all” and in the same vein Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg can declare: “ The claims of sociology to scientific rank 
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have been disputed on several grounds.” The later writer states: “It 
must be admitted that the body of facts accumulated by the specialists 
is so vast that the systematic specialist can only approach it with fear 
and trembling. Sociology still awaits its Newton or its Darwin. Yet 
the lesser mortals can do much to prepare the ground for the synthesis 
of social studies which is so urgent if the course of civilization is to be 
rationally directed” (Human Affairs, London, 1937, p. 180). Likewise 
Dawson asserts: “ The problem of sociology is probably the most vital 
scientific issue of our time, for if we admit the impossibility of creating 
a scientific sociology we are confessing the failure of science to com- 
prehend society and human culture .. .” (Science for a New World, 
New York, 1934, p. 151). Robert M. MaclIver is a third sociologist who 
protests against the “ false and pernicious opposition between fact and 
theory”’ and “ between theory and practice” and against the over- 
emphasis on “ quantitative and inductive study ” and the “ tendency to 
abandon theory altogether.” He stresses the need of laws, theory, inter- 
pretation, principles and qualitative methods of understanding, to 
counter-balance the quantitative research and methods of discovery of 
the fact-collector. Besides names and dates, facts and figures, statistics 
and questionnaires, and mere history and description, Maclver correctly 
contends that synthesis and evaluation are indispensable because the 
former are not “ self-interpretative.” He admits parades of figures and 
similar data as raw-materials but not as a finished product, and he 
declares: “ What we are really seeking to understand are systems of 
relationship not series of quantities” (A Quarter Century of Learning, 
New York, 1931, 62 ff.; and Publicat. of the Am. Sociol. Soc., May, 
1931). 

The present work is another good sign, a healthy symptom, of the 
swing of the pendulum of social thought in the direction of theory and 
among the obiter dicta and parenthetical comments, one frequent refrain 
is the importance of theory and the futility of mere fact accumulation 
(pp. 6; 10; 16). This is a formidable volume physically and by no 
means superficial in thought-content. The author repeatedly asserts 
(pp. v, 14; 15; 697) that his work, while it is a “ secondary study,” is 
not a summary, general interpretation, exposition or critical evaluation ” 
but a monograph with a thesis. The subtitle reads: “ A Study in Social 
Theory with Special Reference to a Group of Recent European 
Writers,” These writers are Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim and Weber. 
The author’s thesis is the emergence of a voluntaristic theory of action, 
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from the positivist tradition in the eases of the first three, and from 
the idealist tradition in the instance of Weber. 

In the first place, a theory of action is here understood to include 
subjective viewpoints or categories so that behaviorism is irrelevant. 
Other conceptual schemes such as behaviorism which do not involve 
normative elements may be able to state the same facts (pp. 76; 77) 
but the theory of action involves as its “ most fundamental component 
what is here called the means-end schema.” The concrete system to 
which the theory of action makes empirical reference is composed of 
“unit acts.” The irreducible minimum of such “unit acts” includes 
(1) an End; (2) a Situation, consisting of means and conditions; and 
(3) a Norm or selective standard relating End and Situation. 

These three sectors are the “ permanently valid precipitate ” of ideal- 
ism, of radically positive social theories and of utilitarianism, respec- 
tively. Thus the ultimate value-system or End was “ always indigenous 
to idealism and is the permanently valid precipitate thereof.’’ Secondly 
the permanently valid precipitate of radical positivism in the Situation 
(means and conditions)—heredity and environment. Thirdly, the per- 
manently valid precipitate of the utilitarian variety of positivism is 

t intermediate sector whose components are both means and ends 
according as they are viewed from below or above; this is the sphere 
of the norms or selective standards (Pp. 77; 718; 737; 700; 716; 732). 

The positivistic theory of action either explicitly or “ implicitly 
‘treats scientifically valid empirical knowledge as the actor’s sole the- 
oretically significant mode of subjective orientation to his situation ” 
(p. 79) whereas “the basic tenet of the voluntaristic theory is that 
neither positively nor negatively does the methodological schema of 
scientifically valid knowledge exhaust the significant subjective elements 
of action” (p. 81). Again, whereas the positivists eliminate the value 
element or ignore the normative, the idealists ignore the conditional 
elements (pp. 82; 459). On the other hand the voluntaristic type of 
theory involves a process of interaction between normative and con- 
ditional elements” (p. 82) and the major and fundamental dichotomy 
of the present work is between social, normative or value factor and the 
conditional aspects (heredity and environment) of systems of action 
(pp. 464; 705). 

The above paraphrase and series of quotations will serve to acquaint 
the reader of this review with the key-ideas of this treatise. It would 
be impossible, except at unreasonable length, to trace here the author’s 
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main theme which is the “emergence and development of the volun- 
taristic theory of action as one coherent system” (p. 11). The author’s 
general thesis would seem to be fairly well established and the question 
naturally arises as to its significance from a Scholastic point of view. 

A voluntaristic attitude is not alien to the Scholastic tradition which 
recognizes the heart as well as the head and from the Scholastic point 
of view a rational or spiritual attitude, whether intellectualistic or 
voluntaristic, could still be higher than and preferable to a purely 
empirical and materialistic one. Indeed the Thomistic analysis of human 
acts and of the relations between intellection, volition and transitive 
action is not only compatible with but in several respects supplementary 
to the intricate analysis here expounded. Now that Spencer is dead and 
the positivist-utilitarian tradition is also defunct (p. 3), one may re- 
gard this voluntaristic theory of action as a definite improvement. 

A summary outline, an indication of some tentative methodological 
implications, a bibliography and a good index occupy the last hundred 
pages of this elaborate study which contains a wealth of minor themes 
worth greater mention than they here receive, e.g. “the postulate of 
the natural identity of interests” and the “norm of the intrinsic 
rationality of action.” It must be said that there is more than a scintilla 
of obfuscation in this treatise. 

DanieL C. O’Grapy. 

The University of Notre Dame. 


Les Guvres et la Doctrine de Siger de Brabant. By F. Van STEEnN- 
BERGHEN. Académie royale de Belgique, Classe de Lettres, 
Mémoires, Coll. in-8, t. 39, 3. Bruxelles: Palais de Académies, 
1938; in 8, 195 p. 


Readers of The New Scholasticism will doubtless welcome this most 
recent contribution to Sigerian scholarship, from the pen of Father 
Van Steenberghen, who is justly regarded as the leading authority in 
this branch of mediaeval studies. In order to properly estimate the 
importance of this mongraph, we must indicate its relation to an earlier 
publication by the same author: “ Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses ceuvres 
inédites, t. I. Les cuvres inédites, Les Philosophes Belges, XII, Louvain 
1931. 

In this last named work, in addition to a critical edition of the 
Quaestiones in libros tres de anima, Fr. V. S. published an inventory 
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of the unedited works of Siger, replete with paleographic information 
and a summary of their contents, amounting in all to somewhat over 
five hundred questions. 

As is inevitable in this type of research, the study of the literary 
heritage of Siger gave rise to a host of problems, historical and doc- 
trinal, which required a much more exhaustive treatment and exposition 
than the author could be expected to give in a volume of texts. More- 
over, new light from the more recently discovered works, revealed many 
serious deficiencies in the interpretations given to the doctrine of Siger 
by the late Father Mandonnet. The present work, consequently, is at 
once the completion of the gigantic task begun by Fr. V. S. in 1931 and 
a correction and revision of the conclusions of Fr. Mandonnet in the 
light of a vast body of manuscript literature discovered since the 
publication by the learned Dominican. 

Conformable to a plan rapidly becoming standard, this work is pre- 
sented in two divisions: the first treats the literary activity of Siger, 
covering problems of literary history, particularly the questions of 
authenticity and chronology; the second is devoted to the exposition of 
the philosophy of Siger. 

In the first division the author has given the history of the discoveries 
and editions of the works, a brief description of the manuscripts and 
a complete catalogue of Siger’s writings. Following this catalogue, the 
value of which is obvious, the problem of the authenticity of each of 
the works is treated in detail. The first division ends with a study of 
the chronology of the writings, the results of which are presented in a 
synoptic table in which these dates and those of the main events of 
Siger’s professional career are placed in their historical relation with 
those of his better known contemporaries. 

Acknowledging in the preface to the doctrinal study that it is pre- 
mature to attempt to make a final and exactly shaded exposition of the 
philosophical doctrine of Siger, Fr. V. 8. proceeds to justify his 
measured statement that we are in possession of sufficient literary 
material to permit a reasonably secure determination of the orientation 
of Siger’s thought, his principal doctrinal positions and the curve of 
the evolution of his philosophy. Among the many illuminating con- 
clusions, which enhance the value of the doctrinal study, is that con- 
cerning the evolution of Siger’s thought in relation to the Averroistic 
doctrine of the unicity of the intellective soul. Students have observed 
a lack of doctrinal agreement among the treatises of Siger on this 
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question. To Fr. V. 8S. we are indebted for the interpretation of this 
disagreement (pages 146-160), tracing the development from a complete 
endorsation of the Averroist doctrine in the Quaestiones in tertium de 
anima, through a greatly modified position in the Quaestiones de anima 
intellectiva; Fr. V. 8. finds the Quaestiones in libros tres de anima to 
represent the practical abandonment of Averroes on this point under 
the combined influence of academic opposition and ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

Closely connected with the above doctrinal problem, is the question 
of the authenticity of the Munich Ms. 9559. Discovered by Msgr. 
Grabmann in 1923 and employed by Fr. V. S. in his edition in 1931, 
this manuscript was attributed to Siger by both these scholars. In the 
course of a controversy over the “pretended Thomism of Siger de 
Brabant ”;—Bruno Nardi has repeatedly and vigorously disputed the 
justice of this attribution. Among other objections B. Nardi pointed 
out the absence of Averroistic doctrine in the treatise on the intellective 
soul contained in this Ms. We have already seen how Fr. V. S. has 
disposed of this objection. For the rest we recommend to the careful 
study of our readers the masterful treatment of this question in this 
present volume (pages 24-40) in which the objections of Nardi are 
minutely examined and successfully refuted. 

Among the more general conclusions arrived at in this work, we call 
attention to the author’s rejection of the appellation—*“ Latin Averro- 
ism ” and his preference for the expression “ radical Aristotelianism ” 
as a more faithful descriptive title for the philosophical movement of 
which Siger is the chief representative. 

A model of mediaeval historical and doctrinal research, characterized 
by the patient analysis of detail, the rigorous objectivity of method and 
the moderation of its conclusions, this work does honor to its author 
and enhances his already widespread reputation for careful scientific 
scholarship. Crowned by the Académie de Belgique—it will become at 
once a classic and together with the previous work by the same author 
can be assuredly declared indispensable to all those who interest them- 
selves in the history and doctrine of the Brabantine Master. 


W. J. Dwyer. 


Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Oanada. 
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Seele und Geist. Ein Aufbau der Psychologie. By ALEXANDER WILLWOLL. 
Freiburg i. B.: Herder & Co. Pp. viii + 258. 


This is the fourth volume of a series edited by the German Jesuit 
Fathers Mensch, Welt, Gott. The intention is not to_produce new text- 
books, but to introduce the reader into the essentials of the single 
philosophical and allied sciences. A treatise by J. de Vries, 8S. J., on 
the Aufbau of epistemology has been published a short time ago. The 
author of the present volume is teacher of psychology at the Jesuit 
House of Studies at Pullach-Bavaria; he has worked under Froebes and 
Buehler, and is one of the few who are as well trained in experimental 
psychology as in scholastic philosophy. His book on the formation of 
concepts (Begriffsbildung, Leipzig, 1926) is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the experimental psychology of intellectual operations. 

According to the general intention of the series, this book does not 
give a complete list of the many facts discovered by psychology; it 
refers the reader often to the larger textbooks. It enables, however, the 
student to get a clear idea of what psychology is and what its aims are; 
it points out very well the place of psychology among the other sciences 
and especially its relations to philosophy. The book covers indeed not 
only the field of experimental but to a great part also of rational 
psychology. 

The introduction deals with the meaning of psychology. Part I is 
on the existence of the soul, part II on its essence. This part contains 
a first chapter on cognitive functions, a second on emotional and voli- 
tive operations; the third chapter is on the unity of human person 
and the fourth on the relations of human mind and the world, which 
matter is divided in: soul and environment, soul and community, soul 
and the supernatural. The concluding part discusses problems of in- 
dividual evolution, of moral development and, lastly, the problem of 
immortality. The student perusing this book gets a very complete idea 
of the principal problems of psychology. 

There are some few points which one would have liked to see men- 
tioned or discussed more thoroughly. The question of measurement in 
psychology is but just touched upon; the other of the “ tests” which 
surely plays a great role in modern, especially applied, psychology is 
not mentioned at all. The notion of the faculties and their relation to 
the soul itself ought not to be missing in any psychology. These are, 
however, minor details. In the whole one will feel very satisfied by this 
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work. It will doubtless prove exceedingly useful in giving to the un- 
initiated reader a true notion of psychology, and it may even contribute 
to give a better idea of what psychology really is to readers who know 
already, or believe to know, a good deal of these things. 

P. Willwoll writes a very cultivated and fine German. This fact 
makes translation difficult. But it is to be hoped that someone will be 
capable of this task, because such a book ought to be very welcome 
also to the American reader. It might do much for destroying the rather 
common prejudice of psychology being—unless it is applied psychology 
_ far from reality and far from the actual problems of the human soul. 


RupoutF ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Il Pensiero Giuridico di San Girolamo. By Giacomo Viouarpo. (Publi- 
cazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore; Serie 2a: 
Scienze giuridiche. Vol. LV.) Milano: Societaé Editrice “ Vita e 
Pensiero,” 1937. Pp. vi + 244. 


Among the truly promising intellectual movements of the twentieth 
century, none has yet presented more solid achievement than that of 
the school of lawyers, chiefly Italian, who have devoted their attention 
to the influence of Christian thought upon the law. Using the historical 
method primarily, they have gone back directly to the fontes of law 
and of Christian teaching, and have disclosed relationships between the 
two which take on tremendous significance for a world in ferment, such 
as we know it to be. For the most part, the law examined has been 
the Roman system, especially in the ante-Justinian period, and the 
Christian doctrine studied, that of the Latin Fathers. But the canonists, 
set to work by Pius X and fostered by Pius XI in the revision of the 
Canon Law of the West, and, more recently, of the Oriental Church, 
have contributed much to the rethinking of the substantive law, to 
which the Acta of the International Juridical Congress of 1935 at Rome. 
bears witness. And not the least hopeful result of their stimulus has ~ 
been the new interest here in America in the influence of Scholastic 
Philosophy upon the Common Law. 

The movement is essentially a modern one. Stemming from the 
critiques of Immanuel Kant, through von Ranke and the Historical 
School, and from Hegel, through Savigny and the Romanists, the pro- 
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fundity of the German scholarship crossed the Rhine during what may 
be called the counter-French-Revolutionary period, where the historical 
technique fell upon good ground, not only among the lawyers who were 
putting into effect the new Napoleonic Code, but also among Christian 
scholars like Ozanam, Chateaubriand and Lacordaire, so that by 1843 
M. Raymond Theodore Troplong had already published at Paris a book 
on the influence of Christianity upon the civil law of the Romans. Then 
in the fifty years that followed, mechanical inventions and the social 
movement, accompanied by new liturgical studies and the Leonine 
Thomistie revival, prepared the way for Professor Riccobono to pub- 
lish in 1900 the first of his notable contributions upon the place of 
Christianity in the Roman Law. The other Italian jurists who have 
added to the documentation of the subject by their scholarly publica- 
tions in the civil law field are listed in the footnotes of this work. But 
the doctors of both laws, canon as well as civil, like Gasparri, Sincero, 
Bernardini, Roberti, Lardone, and our own Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, through his superb treatise on the Canon Law, have 
added to a mastery of legal technique an understanding of the Fathers 
of the Church which is as modern in its viewpoint as it is thorough in 
its knowiedge. Dr. Violardo, evidently a worthy heir to both civilians 
and canonists, offers in this book a publication which is at once a model 
as to method and an interpretation of the great Doctor Jerome which 
must be definitive in juristie thought. 

Briefly introducing his subject by pointing out Jerome’s qualifications 
as a jurist, through his associations, travels, and studies, the author re- 
calls that the Doctor actually participated in the formation of the 
Church canons as secretary to Pope Damascus, and that his friendship 
for all the Latin Fathers of that glorious fourth century was matched 
by his mastery of the writings of Cicero and of Hebraic Law. And 
then, launching out into an appraisal of Jerome’s accomplishments as 
a jurist, the author, by quoting hundreds of passages from Jerome’s 
own writings as edited by Migne, concludes that Jerome was the inno- 
vator, the pioneer, the creative force, who inaugurated new departures 
in the Roman Law which eventually were incorporated within it in the 
codification of Justinian over a century later. And thus it is discovered 
that before his friends Ambrose and Augustine wrote, Jerome, who so 
generously acknowledged the intellectual accomplishments of women, 
had provided the basis for the reform of the Roman Law on marriage, 
in the direction of its indissolubility, which elevated wives to the emi- 
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nence which only Christian teaching has ever given them. And, Jerome, 
friend of Chrysostom and Basil, who gave form to the religious and 
heremitical life, had shown the way to avoid class distinctions by form- 
ing a new nobility based on labor and virtue rather than on wealth and 
force. And Jerome, translator of the Vulgate, pointed out how the 
absolutism of Roman concepts of property should be changed from 
dominion to use and trusteeship of wealth, as the Master and Law-Giver 
he served, had taught. Not the least among his innovations was under- 
writing the Roman law of contracts upon the Christian basis of good 
faith. Furthermore, his understanding of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body enunciated by St. Paul gave rise to new concepts of group activity 
and juridical personality, which are the basis of corporate associations 
today. And in view of the recent discussion of Professor Jerome Hall 
in the Yale Law Journal for December, 1937, on the origin and appli- 
cation of the maxim “nulla poena sine lege,” it is rather startling to 
find that Dr. Violardo, whose work was finished just before Hall’s, does 
not hesitate to say that it was St. Jerome who introduced that guarantee 
of freedom into the law of crimes. 

Much more is in this book, though presented with such skill that the 
erudition of the author is generally concealed in the artistry with which 
he covers his canvas. For example, that very interesting work, the 
Collatio Mosaicarum et Romanorum Legum, which has challenged 
scholars for centuries to disclose its authorship, is treated by this 
author in a footnote and rather convincingly attributed to Jerome be- 
cause of his competence in Hebrew as well as his familiarity with 
Cicero’s works, although the claims of Ambrose, likewise a Cicero 
scholar, had hitherto seemed conclusive. 

But if there are those who feel that in spite of the evidence here 
presented of Jerome’s eminence as a jurist, his significance is great only 
in Roman Law and his importance to the common lawyer is negligible, 
perhaps it should be set down here, that when the documentary sources 
of the Common Law are collected, this volume will take its place very 
close to Woodbine’s Bracton as testimony not only of the principles 
of the law, but also of the Christian character of the law as it came to 
us from the twelfth through the fifteenth centuries. For Jerome was a 
strong influence upon Isidore of Seville, both being authors of a sort 
of Who’s Who among the servants of God. And St. Isidore influenced 
the Christianization of the Common Law in at least two different ways. 
One strain led from Visigothic Spain through the Saxony of Bernward 
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and Matilda, to the Rheims of Hinemar, the Chartres of Ivo, the Bee 
of Anselm and Lanfranc, and the Paris of Alexander of Hales and 
Aquinas. The other strain was dormant in Arab Spain until St. Ray- 
mond of Pennafort, under Papal direction, inaugurated a revival of 
interest in Christian law, which culminated in the formation of Las 
Siete Partidas under Alfonso X, father-in-law of Edward I, known to 
history as the English Justinian, whose court was in sufficiently close 
contact with Castile——as it was with Aquitaine and Normandy, to 
allow for reciprocation in the widespread diffusion of legal and intel- 
lectual ideas in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Indeed a third 
time the conserving mind of Isidore leaned across the centuries in an 
attempt to hold the Common Law to Christian principles when, in six- 
teenth century Spain, Francis. of Vitoria, together with the Papal 
canonists, came to the juristic support of St. Thomas More in the 
matter of the divorce of Katharine of Aragon from Henry VIII. 
Accordingly, to those who look for the sources of the Common Law 
beyond Blackstone and Coke, to More and Bracton, and to Magna Carta 
and the Constitutions of Clarendon, this book,—which makes available 
one of the chief sources of Isidore’s knowledge, and of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’,—is recommended as one of the very foundation stones of the 
edifice of the law, which was built at first around the pattern of the 
Roman arch, but which, near the western portal, manifests the hand of 
a different technician suggestive of English Gothic, though the quarry 
was the same. 

Whoever undertakes the needed translation of this major work into 
English, though he will have to resort to Migne to be certain of avoiding 
some minor typographical variations, will participate in the distinction 
which the author now shares with St. Jerome himself, of advancing 
“la penetrazione dell’ etica cristiana e del diritto cristiano nella nuova 
eivilta.” 

THERESA ROONEY. 

Washington, D. O. 


Autour de la Personne humaine. Arch. de Philosophie, Vol. XIV, Cah. 
II, 1938. Pp. 183. 


This number of the Archives contains five essays dealing, from 
different points of views, with problems concerning human oy 
The first, by P. Rescoqs, is on “ Individu et personne” (pp. 1-58). 
discusses the opposition of these two terms which has become ie 
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popular with certain authors in France. It is not easy to understand 
the difference these authors establish between individual and person, 
not because P. Descogs’ discussion lacks clearness, but because the ideas 
he criticizes are rather confused. The main thing seems to be that, 
according to Mounier, Vialatoux, Lemaire a. 0.; man is considered as 
individual in so far he is a body and an instance of the species, but as 
a person insofar he is free, master of his own actions and by these in 
real touch with other persons. The distinction rests, says the critic, on 
a confusion caused partly by the vagueness of the term individualism 
and partly by an unsufficiently precise distinction of the meaning im- 
plied by the terms of individual and natura in Scholastic philosophy. 
Nothing in the history of philosophy nor in metaphysics justifies this 
distinction which seems to attract quite a few even of the modern 
Schoolmen. The latter becomes visible in the analysis the author de- 
votes to the ideas of Maritain and of P. Gillet. There are, says the 
author, three reasons for accepting the distinction, but he believes them 
to be futile. A passage in Aquinas, I.-II. q. 64. a. 6., of which Maritain 
makes much, and which states that the single person is related to com- 
munity as a part to the whole, is not accepted as proving the point, 
especially because it does not allude to individuals but to singulars. 
Nor does the author feel convinced by the statement of Vialatoux, that 
the individual is “ for the universe, but the universe is for the person,” 
and he is unwilling to concede the thesis of Mounier a.o. that the 
“ individual is closed, the person however is open.’”’ He then proceeds 
to examine the notions of person as proposed by Blondel—L’Etre et les 
étres—and by P. Fessard; to detail this discussion would be too long. 
The author concludes by summarizing the papers read at the Semaine 
Sociale de Clermont-Ferrand 1937, which were all on the dangers 
threatening the human person to-day.—The second article by A. Stocker, 
of Geneva, is “ For a psychology of person.” After summarily criti- 
cizing the ideas of a “ psychology without a soul” the author points 
out, quite correctly, that the power of saying yes or no belongs ex- 
clusively to man and forms an essential side of human nature. The 
attitudes taken by man in deciding and acting cannot be fully under- 
stood if account is not taken of the fact of original sin. The modern 
psychologies, even those dealing with personality, prove unsufficient to 
bring real clearness unto the problems concerning person and the 
essentially human acts; the author recapitulates, with some applications 
to modern questions, the principles of Thomistic philosophy in regard 
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to these points.—P. J. de La Vaissiéres groups in some 12 pp. the 
various characterologies of to-day and lists the more important works 
on more than 3 pp. of bibliography.—R. Jolivet, of Lyons, contributes 
“Notes to Personalistic Ethics” (pp. 105-117); such one has to be 
based on the two fundamental facts of “authentic autonomy” and of 
“ reflection,” which is the sign of the former and denotes it. In a short, 
but penetrating critical analysis of the ideas of N. Hartmann, the 
author proves that the name of person does not signify a mere axiological 
category, but a living reality, “which has to constitute and, in a 
measure, to conquer itself.” Disearding the “tragic” conception of 
Heidegger and Kierkegaard, Jolivet sketches the basic relation of single 
human beings to society. Human personality cannot be saved and 
recognized, in its rights and in its duties, unless a spiritualistic idea is 
made the starting point.—The last article is by P. Virton on “ Human 
person in Face of the Law.” A short analysis of private law leads to 
the conclusion that the law is based on the notion of responsibility and, 
accordingly, of liberty, furthermore on the one of juridique equality 
in regard to social connections. Notwithstanding the basic equality, 
there is a necessity of differentiation which is not less based on human 
nature than liberty and equality are. Law is one of the most important 
limitations of personal freedom. This fact may serve as a starting point 
to a philosophy of law. Virton divides the problem in two parts: 
subordination of personal will, and coordination of personal activity. 
By what he calls an essay on social ontology, the author gets the funda- 
mentals for his further theses. Subordination does not mean subjection, 
the autonomy of the human person cannot be abolished. The moral 
conscience is never to be submitted to governmental forces, but man 
has to obey the organizing activity, even of an impersonal state, and 
- man needs, though he is forever autonomous, a lawful government to 
ensure this very autonomy within an equilibrium of organisms and 
powers, of decentrelisation, formalism and procedures. The human 
person is “for himself” and at the same time essentially linked to 
others, wherefrom the superindividual law draws its legitimation. Law 
is not a mere institution; there are, prior to established law, certain 
proprieties and attributes of human person which make law possible; 
law does but detail and organize what is included beforehand in the 
reality of person. So far law depends on morals, perhaps it is prefer- 
able to say on axiology; in discussing the coordination of activities 
however, law and morals have to be kept apart. No contradiction to 
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the basic moral laws is, of course, possible; but within bins limits 
various kinds of cooperation may be realized. The common good is not 
something which is active as a mental content; man does not strive for 
the common, but for his personal happiness; nor is it sure that the 
realization of the common good will satisfy the desires of the single 
persons. The following penetrating analysis enables the author to state 
some very definite conclusions in regard to the relation of government 
or state and individual. Also in international law, the human person 
remains the ultimate end, though here too the free exercise of individual 
will is necessarily limited by the consideration of other individual rights. 
Virton endeavors to work out a double aspect of law: it is, in his own 
words, at the same time normative and transactional, as well in its 
elaboration, as when it becomes applied. Virton’s article is not with- 
out having a definite actuality, the problem of the limits of governmental 
restrictions and regulation being much discussed today. The article 
touches also, without however mentioning this specially, on the problem 
of democracy. The Declaration of Independence and the philosophy it 
implies are expressedly used in the analysis of basic rights. No doubt 
that this essay merits serious consideration. But so do the others too, 
since they move questions which have indeed to be answered anew to-day. 


ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Jurisprudence, with Cases to Illustrate Principles. By Francis P. 
LeBurre and JAMES VY. Hayes. (3d ed. rev. aug.) New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiii + 286. 


This attractively published volume is designed to bring up to date a 
book which was first issued in 1924. It does so by rearranging certain 
chapters,—especially the last one on “the genetic origin of law,”— 
by the substitution of quotations from authors like Jerome Frank and 
Walter Lippmann for those of some older writers, by introducing 
quotations from the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, and by 
according desirable recognition to legal periodical articles and cases. 
It expands the discussion on human rights in law to include the right 
to a just wage, and it devotes a bit of space to the problem of change 
in law and the participation of judges in its progress. These new 
features, together with the two entirely new chapters on “ American 
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schools of jurisprudence ” and on “ totalitarian theories of law,” which 
are the most valuable sections of the book, mark a considerable advance 
over the first edition of fourteen years ago. 

There are, however, many characteristics of the older volume carried 
over into the new, which should have been corrected as well. The quo- 
tations from Saint Thomas (pp. 120, 122, ete.) are still made from 
Rickaby’s Aquinas Ethicus, although the full Dominican translation is 
now available, as the bibliography notes. Chancellor Kent is quoted, 
not from his own book, but by way of Mackensie (p. 47), A. J. Carlyle 
via Millar (p. 212), and Isidore of Seville, from Suarez instead of 
Migne (p. 127), though the former is no more accessible than the latter. 

There are other more serious faults, but, in the present chaotic con- 
dition of the Scholastic sources of the Common Law, more excusable. 
For example, it is stated categorically that jurisprudence is concerned 
entirely with moral law (p. 30), although St. Thomas says that positive 
law is properly concerned with the morally indifferent (Sum. Theol. 
II II q. 60, a. 5, ad 1). Again, the subject of Psychology is placed 
with the a priori disciplines (p. 9), which would seem to be an a priori 
assumption unwarranted in view of the empirical studies of Scholastic 
psychologists like Mercier, Pace, Moore, Maher and Lindworsky and 
Allers. And even more serious, as revealing the attitude of the author 
in his whole treatment of the subject, is the diagram on page 10 and 
the accompanying text, which locates jurisprudence in a small corner 
of the larger field of ethics. On the testimony of history, this is no 
more correct than placing law within the larger field of sociology, as 
the sociologists are sometimes tempted to do. Law was an autonomous 
subject at least as early as Moses and Hamurabi,—certainly before the 
ethics of the Greeks or the sociology of Comte and Spencer were 
brought into the universities. And in the history of Christian edu- 
cation, as exemplified at its height in the great Catholic universities 
of medieval Europe, the law was accorded an importance in Christian 
life and thought which it is only beginning again to approach in the 
liberalizing university reform of legal education today. 

The zealous author of this book, by drawing, for the sake of 
modernity, from post-Reformation rather than from pre-Reformation 
jurists, chiefly, seems to have assimilated more of their thought about 
law and ethics than is quite justified in the light of the development of 
Christian culture as a whole. From the exaggeration,—not of philosophy, 
as such, but of ethics, by itself, at the expense of law,—many other 
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questionable statements are derived. But first we need more docu- 
mentation and greater knowledge of what the Christian influence upon 
the Common Law actually was. 
MrriAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. 0. 


Cosmology. By James A. McWi.uiams. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. 232. 


In the first edition of this work the author committed himself to the 
a posteriori presentation of cosmological problems; and in consequence 
has felt the need of incorporating in revised editions more recent 
scientific findings. The acceptableness of this method, inaugurated or 
rather emphasized by the Louvain School, is evidenced by the adoption 
of such texts as this in cosmology and that of Dr. Brennan in psy- 
chology by an increasing number of institutions interested in neo- 
scholastic thought. 

His treatment of the various questions is traditionally scholastic: 
the statement of the question, including the enumeration of different 
opinions, the proof of the thesis and the answering of objections; but 
the severity of such treatment is relieved by the insertion of informal, 
personal reflections. 

An exhaustive criticism of non-scholastic views does not fall within 
the scope of the work; nor is a lengthy discussion of differences of 
opinion within the school to be expected. However, the texts of 
Macmillan etc. might have been evaluated more objectively (p. 41); 
the view of St. Thomas with regard to the eternity of the world might 
have been dismissed with more than a “for all that” (p. wi the 
position of certain great scholastics on compenetration of bodies’ might 
have been contravened with more semblance of a justification (p. 95) ; 
and a more direct reference to the Eucharist in terms of internal and 
external quantity might have been presumed to be of interest to 
Catholic students (p. 89). 

Despite these failures or omissions, the text remains the best of our 
neo-scholastic treatises on cosmology at an undergraduate level; and 
the revised edition will be, unquestionably, well received. 


L. C. McCarruy. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Joachim von Floris und die joachitische Literatur. By Dr. JOHANNES 
Curysostomus Huck. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder & Co., 1938. 


Pp. x + 309. 


The author who is well known for several scholarly studies, especially 
for one on Ubertino di Casale, calls this book a “ contribution to the 
Geistesgeschichte of the times of the Hohenstaufen based on unedited 
manuscripts.” Of the latter he publishes certain parts in the last thirty 
pages. The texts published are: The Dialogue between Joachim and 
his pupil Benedict De praescientia Dei et praedestinatione electorum, 
according to a MS saec. XIII of the Antoniana at Padova, Enchiridion 
in Apocalyps in ex cod. lat. Paris. n. 2142 and cod. Vat. Reg. lat. 132., 
and De titulo libri Apochalipsis, based on the same MSS. The text is 
rendered in modern orthography. The preceding chapters contain many 
valuable informations on the life, the personality, and the influence of 
the abbot of Floris. The author carefully distinguishes what is origi- 
nally joachitic and what has been but attributed to Joachim by men who 
sometimes were of a spirit not at all like the one which lived in the 
pious and sincere Calabrian nfonk. The student of medieval philosophy 
and history will be grateful for the informations he may gather from 
chapt. III and IV on the contemporary reports on Joachim and on 
the original sources from which the details may be known. Not less 
welcome is the chapter VIII containing a review of the printed and 
unprinted pseudo-joachitic literature, the latter being taken from the 
MSS of the Antoniana and the Vaticana. The author defends the 
orthodoxy of Joachim and points out that only one sentence has been 
condemned, viz. the one by which Joachim criticized the ideas of Peter 
the Lombard on the Trinity, and that even this condemnation takes 
pains to state the orthodoxy of the author in other respects. A careful 
analysis of all the genuine works of Joachim permits the author to 
develop a very clear picture of this still rather mysterious personality. 

The author believes that Amalrie of Bene (71204) and his sect had 
been influenced by the ideas of Joachim (71205); this opinion which 
was commonly held but a short time ago seems however to be disproved 
by the studies of G. C. Capelle (Bib. Thom. XVI). Nor can David of 
Dinant well be considered as “ the most scholarly member of the Amal- 
rician secret society” (p. 13). The society was not so very secret; it 
seems to have been well known in Paris. David was surely not a 
follower of Amalric and he did not teach, so far as we know, the theory 
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of the three ages (cp. G. Thery, Bib. Thom. VI). But there are strong 
reasons to doubt any influence of Joachim even on Amalric (Capelle), 
though the latter too spoke of the three ages. This idea was not ex- 
clusively of Joachim; even before his time there are allusions to it. It 
is to be regretted that the author did not consider the works just 
mentioned. One wonders, for that matter, that he neglects in his chapter 
on the interpretation of history by Joachim any reference to A. Dempf’s 
Sacrum Imperium, which contains a very thorough discussion of 
medieval ideas on history. 

These little defects do not however diminish the value of this interest- 
ing and instructive study. New light falls not only on the personality 
and the ideas of Joachim, but also on the mentality of those who— 
rightly or not—used to quote the abbot as an authority. The student 
of medieval mind will profit very much by carefully perusing this work. 


RupoLtF ALLERS. 
The Oatholic University of America. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A new quarterly review of Thomistic thought is promised for the 
fifteenth of this month. The magazine is to be called The Thomist. 
Its editors hope that their publication will afford one more medium for 
the further investigation and development of Thomistic theology and 
philosophy. The magazine will specialize in the speculative rather than 
in the historical and textual approaches to these sciences. Among the 
contributors to the first issue are: Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., 
of Rome; Walter Farrell, O. P., of Washington; Charles C. Miltner, 
C.8.C., of Notre Dame; Robert E. Brennan, O.P., of Providence 
College; Hilary Carpenter, 0. P., of Oxford; and Dr. Mortimer J. 
Adler, of the University of Chicago. 

The Dominican Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province are editing and 
Sheed and Ward, Inc., of 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City, are 
publishing this new periodical. 


The foundation of a new Dutch philosophical quarterly, the title of 
which is: “ Tijdschrift voor Philosophie,” was announced for February. 

The new periodical will be at the service of the strongly increasing 
philosophical movement in the Dutch speaking countries and it is 
especially intended to improve relations with international philosophical 
activity. Contributions of the most representative foreign philosophers 
will regularly be published in English, French, German, Italian. 

‘Each number will contain: articles and critical studies, a chronicle, 
annual reports which will give a critical and complete survey of 
philosophical literature and finally a complete bibliography. 

The editors expect also to present unpublished old texts and also 
discussions concerning actual problems and methods in the different 
branches of the philosophy. These diseussions will have an international 
character. 

The editorial board is composed of: C. Barendse (Zwolle), L. 
Camerlynck (Ghent), G. De Brie (Ghent), E. De Bruyne (Ghent), 
P. de Bruin (Amsterdam), D. De Petter (Ghent), L. De Raeymaeker 
(Louvain), H. J. De Vieeschauwer (Ghent), A. De Vos (Ghent), A. De 
Waelhens (Louvain), P. Janssens (Ghent), N. Luyten (Ghent), A. 
Reichling (Amsterdam), F. Sassen (Nymegen), P. Timp (Ghent), 
A. Van de Vijvere (Ghent), C. Van Gestel (Louvain). 
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